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Effect of Russian Campaign 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


on German Economy 


The campaign in Soviet Russia con- 
tinued to dominate all aspects of German 
war economy during August, as evi- 
denced in the unprecedented demands 
on the Reich’s manpower reserves, ex- 
penditures of war materials, and in the 
strain on the transportation system that 
js constantly delaying deliveries of con- 
sumers’ goods supplies. While no sta- 
tistical data on Germany’s production 
of war materials are available, there is 
every reason to assume that it continued 
to expand and reached new wartime rec- 
ords during the summer of 1941, this ex- 
pansion being achieved through still fur- 
ther contraction in the production of 
consumers’ goods within Germany and 
greater utilization of industrial capacity 
and manpower reserves of the occupied 
countries. 


Peak War Materials Output 


The rate at which production in Reich 
war industries has expanded is indicated 
by the trend of payrclls revealed in an- 
nual reports such as that of the Dynamit 
Nobel Company (controlled by I. G. Far- 
ben industries) : 

Salaries and 


wages paid 
(reichsmarks) 
1936 Se ll, 
1987__... ....-.-. 39, 490, 000 
1938. : 47, 990, 000 
1939 sas ; 59, 990, 000 
1940 _.....-.. 92,450, 000 


In view of the stability of prices of 
basic industrial materials and of wage 
rates, the volume of this company’s pro- 
duction appears to have increased by 
about 50 percent from 1939 to 1940. 


An example of utilization of industrial 
capacity in occupied areas for Germany’s 
war machine is afforded also by the an- 
nual report for 1940 of the Skoda Works 
at Pilsen, which were taken over by the 
Hermann Goering Works. The Skoda 
report shows a pay-roll increase from 
482000000 koruny in 1939 to 1,110,- 
000,000 in 1940; a part of the 130 percent 
increase, however, is the result of the 
upward adjustment of wage rates in 
Bohemia-Moravia. 


Exhaustion of Textile Materials 


Recent company reports show the 
progressive exhaustion of certain raw 
Materials, although they do not yet re- 
flect the accelerated rate of this exhaus- 
tion caused by consumption for the east- 
fn campaign. The report of a leading 
German wool concern, the Stoehr A. G., 
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How large are Germany’s current civilian and military expendi- 


tures . 


. How has Germany met the increased demand for war 
materials, resulting from the Russian campaign 
other commodity requirements being met . 


. How are 


W hat effect have 


recent developments had on prices? 


Leipzig, reveals that the value of its 
stocks of raw materials and finished 
products declined from 8,590,000 reichs- 
marks at the end of 1939 to 2,980,000 at 
the end of 1940. This liquidation of 
stocks resulted in a sharp increase of the 
company’s bank balance from 300,000 to 
5,660,000 reichsmarks and an increase 
in its holdings of securities from 670,000 
to 1,630,000 reichsmarks. 

Another indication of the growing 
shortage of textile raw materials, espe- 
cially of hemp and jute, may be found 
in the rapid expansion of the paper-yarn 
industry, which manufactures yarn from 
cellulose and mixed yarns from cellulose 
and natural textile fibers. From 80 to 
90 factories were reported to be engaged 
by the middle of 1941 in this line of pro- 
duction, which also played a conspicuous 
part in German textile production toward 
the end of the last World War. 


Motor Fuel Problem 


The consumption of motor fuel in the 
Soviet Russian campaign, because of the 
long distances and bad condition of the 
roads, is said to have reached quantities 
far exceeding anything Germany has pre- 
viously experienced and has led to a great 
intensification of efforts to increase the 
use of motor fuels other than natural or 
synthetic gasoline and Diesel oil. Ordi- 
nary gas as well as liquefied butane gas, 
a byproduct obtained in the process of 
manufacture of synthetic gasoline, are in- 
creasingly being used for trucks and 
busses. Heretofore trucks with a capac- 
ity of over 14% tons have been adapted 
for the use of this motor fuel, but in the 
future trucks with a capacity of less than 
144 tons will also use this fuel, which is 
said to be available in sufficient quantities, 
although supplies are subject to wide fluc- 
tuations. The number of trucks and 
other automotive vehicles operated with 
such gases will be increased from about 
75,000 at present to 100,000 in the course 
of 1942. 


Simultaneously, a special effort is be- 
ing made to speed up the production of 
generators for wood gas. In all, 150,000 


trucks are using wood gas within Greater ’ 


Germany, according to a recent state- 
ment by the Commissioner General for 
motorization, Major General von Schell, 
who claimed that this results in a saving 
of 45,000 tons of gasoline per month. 
Current production of new trucks with 
generators is at the rate of 6,000 per quar- 
ter, according to the same source. Farm 
tractors and ships on internal waterways 
are also rapidly being reequipped for use 
of wood gas. The total requirements of 
wood for the operation of these vehicles 
and ships equipped with generators is 
estimated by General von Schell at 3,- 
000,000 cubic meters (about 106,000,000 
cubic feet) for the year 1941-42. 


Potato Crop Outlook 


The outlook for the potato crop was 
stated to be less favorable than last year, 
when a bumper crop of 70,000,000 tons of 
potatoes was harvested in Greater Ger- 
many. An estimate in the German press 
puts this year’s potato crop at 65,000,000 
tons, 5,000,000. tons -below ‘that-of last 
year. Unless a marked improvement in 
weather conditions-developed before and 
during the harvest, it was féared that 
excessive moisture would affeot-the quality 
of the potatoes, making: Cay) unfit for 
long storage.- 

The importance of es ec in Ger- 
many’s wartime food balance has been 
stressed in an official statement that at 
present this product covers 30 percent 
cf the German people’s food require- 
ments—25 percent in the form of pota- 
toes consumed directly and 5 percent in 
the form of fodder. Since the begin- 
ning of the war and the severe rationing 
of other foodstuffs, the use of potatoes 
for human consumptiom has increased 
from 13,000,000 tons to 20,000,000 tons 
per year. Although -omly about one- 
third of the total potato crop is required 
to meet the country’s needs for human 
consumption, the food authorities are 
nevertheless stressing the necessity of ut- 
most economy. Restaurants:and can- 
teens will be permitted to serve only un- 
peeled potatoes. It is officially claimed 
that this measure will result-in-a.saving 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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SURINAM 


By Hitt Houston 
Department of Commerce 


Midway down the long northeast coast 
of South America between the Panama 
Canal and the point of Brazil which juts 
out toward Africa lies the Netherlands 
colony Surinam, also called Netherlands 
Guiana, and more familiarly known as 
Dutch Guiana. 

The significant place of Surinam as an 
important supplier of bauxite (aluminum 
ore) in the pattern of hemisphere suffi- 
ciency in defense, and its closer relation- 
ship with the rest of the Americas in this 
effort, sharpens interest in this little 
known Dutch colony. 


Geography 


With British Guiana on its west and 
French Guiana on the east Surinam is 
one of the three foreign colonies on the 
South American mainland. Its Atlantic 
coastline is about 240 miles in extent and 
runs almost due east-west at about 6 
north latitude from the Corentyne River, 
which separates it from British Guiana, 
to the Maroni River and French Guiana. 
The area of Surinam is estimated at 
54,300 square miles—or about the size of 
the State of Florida. 


; fh i te 
Piu// iti 





The geographic features of the country 
have been the main influencing factor 
in fixing the course of its development, 
have impeded its demographic growth, 
and explains some of the oddities of its 
present population make-up. 

Along the coastal strip from 10 to 50 
miles wide the land is forested and fertile 
and crossed by many streams tributary 
to the main rivers which flow toward the 
Atlantic. These waterways are the chief 
means of communication in this region. 

Behind the coastal area there is a 
slightly higher country, likewise forested 
except for occasional savannahs, and ris- 
ing farther inland to the mountainous 
regions that extend to the Tumuc Humac 
mountain range which borders Brazil on 
the south of Surinam and forms the 
watershed of the principal rivers. 

With the exception of the limited cul- 
tivated regions along the rivers and their 
courses near the coast, the savannahs 
and sparse plains, Surinam is blanketed 
with dense tropical forests. 

The climate is tropical and humid and 
the rainfall is heavy. The character of 
its natural industrial structure is the tra- 
ditional tropical colonial economy—com- 
plicated by the presence of impenetrable 
forests. 


A Djuka village. 
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A Javanese woman in Surinam. 
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History and People 


The story of Surinam is one of ¢ol- 
onization under very great difficulties: the 
basic question of inability to populate the 
country with workers has never been suc- 
cessfully solved. It is not a glamoroy | 
story, but it is a tribute to the courage 
and tenacity of a succession of doughty 
settlers. And it is, too—in the early 
years—a record of insecurity and uncer- 
tainty engendered by uprisings, raids of 
corsairs and privateers, and by wars. In 
the wake of wars Surinam was held by the 
British, the Dutch, and the French in 
confusing succession. At no time was it 
a possession of either Spain or Portugal 
whose colonies have become the 20 repub- 
lics of Latin America, nor were there 
at any time Spanish or Portuguese set- 
tlements of any importance in any of the 
Guianas. 


In the whole colony of Surinam there 
are 181,000 inhabitants, of whom only | 
2,000 are white. The towns, settlements, 
and plantations on the lower courses of 
the rivers are practically the only in- 
habited areas. 

In the interior besides about 19,000 
primitive descendents of escaped Negro 
slaves, known as Djukas, there are only 
aboriginal Indians. Unlike the Djukas | 
who are increasing in number, the Indi- | 
ans are gradually becoming extinct; there 
are estimated to be only about 2,600 sur- | 
viving at present. In the early days of 
the colony the Indians were friendly 10 | 
the settlers and were often employed to 
retrieve runaway slaves. Between them , 
and the Djukas there exists today al | 
undiminished antipathy. i 
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Every man an artisan. 


In 1863 abolition of slavery was de- 
clared in Surinam. Negro descendants 
of the slaves and mixed races number 
70,000 today throughout the colony. Be- 
tween the Djukas and these Negroes— 
particularly the so-called town Negro of 
Paramaribo—there is a feeling of mutual 
disregard. It is a result of their respec- 
tive opinion of the other’s status in the 
pattern of society. 

Experiments with Javanese contract 
labor were begun in the 1890’s and there 
are today 35,000 Javanese and their de- 
scendants in Surinam. They have been 
imported on 5-year contracts with in- 
ducements thereafter made to them to 
remain in the colony. 

At about the same time, British Indians 
were brought in, on more or less the same 
terms, and these and their descendants 
numbe today some 47,000. 

In addition there are about 2,200 Chi- 
nese, Who first began coming to Surinam 
in 1853. The small handful of Euro- 
peans represents descendants of the early 
settlers and partly descendants of 
traders. 


Paramaribo 


Paramaribo is the capital and chief 
port of Surinam and in it is centered 
the commercial activity of the country. 
It is situated on the west bank of the 
navigable Surinam River, 13 miles from 
its mouth. It is reached by regular 
steamer communication from New York 
and Gulf ports—and also by air service 
from Miami and the West Indies. The 
seat of the Government is in Paramaribo. 

The administrative and executive au- 
thority of the colony is vested in a gov- 
éfnor assisted by an advisory council, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Where is Surinam 
Surinam’s chief export 


all named by the Queen of the Nether- 
lands. There is also a representative 
body elected by qualified electors of the 
colony. The Government is largely in 
the hands of Netherlanders, although the 
great majority of lower officials and a 
few of the high officials are native-born. 


Communications 


Numerous rivers form the chief means 
of communications within the country; 
they are navigable for oceangoing ves- 
sels of light draft, for short distances 
inland, where they are obstructed by 
rapids and falls, and beyond these points, 
they are navigable only by dug-out ca- 
noes. On the rivers of the coastal region, 
the government maintains a service of 
steamers and motorboats and a few pri- 
vately owned schooners and cutters are 
also used. The road system is limited 
to the region around Paramaribo and 
the settlements along the river. The 
total length of road is about 230 miles. 


There is only one railroad in the coun- 
try, about 108 miles in length and it ex- 
tends from Paramaribo southeastward to 
the town of Dam. This road, which is 
single track and 1-meter gage, was origi- 
nally built to tap the region where gold 
was being found, but now it is chiefly 
used for the transportation of agricul- 
tural products and for passenger service. 
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. Why is it important today . . . What *) 


._. Who is Surinam’s best customer? 


In the whole colony of Surinam there are 
only about 100 automobiles, mostly cen- 
tered in Paramaribo, besides busses and 
trucks which are used in the bauxite 
fields. 


Economic Activities 


Surinam’s activities are built around 
agriculture, which has been its basic oc- 
cupation since the settlement of the 
country. The raising of livestock has re- 
ceived but slight attention and manufac- 
turing is limited to a few small factories 
for the making of certain limited local 
necessities. The mining of bauxite is to- 
day the leading activity of Surinam. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural activities are confined to 
the coastal region in lands adjacent to 
the rivers. The total area under cultiva- 
tion is only about 150 square miles, or less 
than three-tenths of 1 percent of the 
whole area of the country and represents 
a per capita cultivation of only about 
one-half acre. 

The principal crops are sugar, for 
which the soil and conditions are par- 
ticularly suited; coffee, of, however, a 
bitter variety, with a limited demand; 
rice, the essential food crop of the coun- 


(Continued on p. 36) 





Rivers navigable only by Djuka canoe. 
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New Zealand Adapts Peacetime Economic 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Why was New Zealand, of all the British Dominions, in the 
most favorable position to make the transition from peace to 
war economy ... How have imports and exports been con- 


trolled during the war . 
effect 
tion costs been fixed . . 
against shortages? 


By Haroip T. Go tpstTEIn 
Department of Commerce 


New Zealand, of all the British Domin- 
ions, was in the most favorable position 
to make the transition from a peace to a 
war economy rapidly and easily; major 
economic controls—import, export, ex- 
change, price, etc—were already in 
operation for some time before the out- 
break of war. 


The shift after August 1939 was char- 
acterized mainly by an expansion in 
scope and intensification of measures 
previously in force, although it was also 
necessary to promulgate additional con- 
trols to assure a maximum effort toward 
winning the war. There was, further- 
more, a change of emphasis in the aims 
and objectives, when they were viewed 
from the more dynamic war perspective. 


By the middle of 1940, regulations had 
been enacted giving the New Zealand 
Government wide emergency powers to 
control capital, labor, and property in the 
economic processes of production, distri- 
bution, and consumption in both primary 
and secondary industry. These, to- 
gether with control over the flow of goods 
into and out of the country and over 
prices of all commodities and services, 
gave the Government potential power to 
direct practically every phase of economic 
activity of the nation. 


| In contrast to the action during the 
last war, the most important trade- 
control measures were either already in 
effect or put into operation shortly after 
the beginning of the present conflict. 
The controls during 1914-18 were not 
only less far-reaching and rigorous than 
the present ones, but were for the most 
part instituted at a much iater stage. 
The pre-war controls were motivated 
by numerous independent or interde- 
pendent purposes, such as: orderly mar- 
keting, sales promotion, industrial effi- 
ciency, foreign exchange conservation, 
etc. Participation in the war, however, 
subordinated everything to the basic aim 
of winning the war. It was hoped also 
to maintain economic and financial sta- 
bility and, as far as possible, the prevail- 


. What price controls are in 
. . How have production, distribution, and consump- 
What provisions have been made 


ing standard of living. In line with this, 
the Government strove, among other 
things, to: prevent inflation, coordinate 
and direct production and distribution, 
to supply essential domestic needs and 
United Kingdom requirements, conserve 
foreign exchange, and expand local in- 
dustry. 


Import Controls 


Complete control of imports into New 
Zealand was made effective on December 
7, 1938. The stated purpose was to con- 
serve foreign exchange, New Zealand’s 
reserve of which in London had begun 
falling to abnormally low levels in the 
preceding months. Heavy imports and 
the flight of capital overseas contributed 
to the decline of the Dominion’s sterling 
reserve. The import control regulations 
prohibited the importation of all goods 
into New Zealand except under license 
or unless exemption from license was 
granted by the Minister of Customs. 

The policy at that time was designed to 
ensure that after overseas debt commit- 
ments were met from sterling reserves, 
the maximum funds available would be 
provided for essential imports. War exi- 
gencies, however, emphasized the neces- 
sity of giving priority in import alloca- 
tions to urgent defense needs. In consid- 
ering the needs of primary and industrial 
production in the Dominion, existing 
stocks and probable future requirements 
were taken into account and also the pos- 
sibility of manufacturing in New Zealand 
goods which were formerly imported. A 
further important feature of the import- 
selection policy was the diversion of im- 
ports, first, to goods of United Kingdom 
manufacturers, second, to goods from 
other sterling-area countries, cutting to 
a minimum the rising demand for non- 
sterling currencies—particularly Ameri- 
can dollars, which were needed for Brit- 
ish purchase of war materials. 


Licenses were granted for imports 
through 1941 on the basis of a percentage 
reduction (varying frcm nil to 100 per- 
cent) of the value of imports of the 


commodity from a given country during 
the base year 1938. Applications were 
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considered individually for those com. 
modities for which no basic allocations 
were made. Until the second half of 
1940, import licenses were transferable 
from one foreign (non-British) country 
to another; since then, special permission 
to transfer must be obtained. Percent. 
age reductions applicable to British coun. 
tries were usually less than to non-Brit. 
ish countries. Licenses were issued for 
6-month periods during 1939 and 1949 
and for a full calendar year thereafter. 
In some cases before July 1940, licenses 
for restricted or prohibited goods were 
granted on condition that the money ip 
payment therefor would be left in New 





Zealand for a specified period. Begin. 
ning July 1, 1940, this procedure was 
discontinued. 

The import licensing schedule for 1949 
was announced in July 1941. Details | 
were made public early so as to give 
manufacturers and importers an oppor- 
tunity to place oversea orders for mate- 
rials as soon as possible to ensure that 
supplies will be available when required 
in 1942. The validity of 1941 licenses 
was also extended to June 30, 1942, in 
view of the difficulty in obtaining cer- 
tain classes of goods. 

Further, an important change was 
made in the basis of license allocations. 





The 1942 allocations will be based on 
the value of licenses granted for imports 
from a given country in 1940. The pre- | 
vious basis was the value of imports 
from the country during 1938. In most 
cases, too, the issue of licenses was lim- 
ited to 50 percent of the value of 1940 
licenses. It is intended, however, that 
the position will be reviewed at the end 
of 1941 and decisions will depend, among 
other things, on whether the goods, the 
ships, and the funds are available. On 
the present basis, restrictions will be 
considerably increased during 1942 over 
previous periods. 

The effect of the new licensing ar- 
rangements on commodities imported | 
from the United States will be reduced 
value quotas for some items (rosin, artifi- 
cers’ tools, sausage casings, lubricating 
greases) and the shifting of many others 
to the list subject to individual considera- 
tion. The latter list will include most of 
New Zealand’s major imports from the 
United States: unassembled motor ve- 
hicles and parts, unmanufactured to- 
bacco, sulfur, tractors, petroleum prod- 
ucts, rough sawn redwood, aircraft, and | 
many heavy machinery products. 

It is not yet clear to what extent Lend- 
Lease supplies will be made available to 
New Zealand; this will have an impor- | 
tant bearing on the character of United | 
States-New Zealand trade in the months 
to come. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Controls to Wartime Use 


The import restrictions coupled with 
war demands provided a strong stimulus 
for New Zealand’s secondary industry. 
The manufacture of many old lines was 
expanded, and production was started of 
some new items previously imported. 
There were in the year ended March 31, 
1940, 6,342 establishments engaging 109,- 
000 persons who received salaries and 
wages totaling £NZ24,500,000. These 
were advances of 3.2, 6.0, and 9.8 percent, 
respectively, over figures for the previous 
12months. The value added to products 
py the manufacturing process increased 
12.8 percent to £NZ44,000,000, the total 
value of production being £NZ129,000,000, 
or 12.8 percent higher than 1938-39. 
More persOns were engaged and more 
value added by the manufacturing proc- 
esses in the clothing, boot and shoe, 
woolen milling, sawmilling, engineering, 
and meat freezing and preserving indus- 
tries, but less in the coach building, 
motor engineering, and printing and 
publishing industries. 

Financial figures show that the objec- 
tive of conserving exchange has been 
realized to a considerable extent. Net 
overseas funds of the Reserve Bank and 
trading banks, in millions of New 
Zealand pounds, on the last Monday of 
the year amounted to 6.8 in 1938, 15.8 in 
1939, and 28.4 in 1940. On July 28, 1941, 
the total was 26.9. The Reserve Bank’s 
holdings of sterling exchange at these 
periods were 4.7, 8.7, 12.5, and 15.6, 
respectively. 

Despite the comfortable level of ex- 
change reserves, a continuation of import 
restrictions is considered likely for an 
indefinite period because of New Zea- 
land’s increased overseas debt obliga- 
tions and war needs. It is considered 
likely, further, that with the prospect of 
reduced exports during the current year 
on account of lack of shipping facilities, 
the exchange reserve level will drop, un- 
less imports are restricted in line with 
diminished exports. 

The import restrictions were largely 
responsible for the decline in total im- 
ports from £NZ55,422,000 in 1938 to 
£NZ49,387,000 in 1939, and £NZ48,998,000 
in 1940. Substantial reductions were 
shown for automobiles and parts, house- 
hold machinery and appliances, ciga- 
rettes, textile manufactures, railway 
equipment, and sawn timber, while in- 
creases were registered for such defense 
materials as arms and ammunition, air- 
craft, petroleum products and sulfur, as 
Well as sugar, tea, cotton piece goods, and 
linseed oil. 

The real declines 


in volume were 


greater than indicated by the figures. 
Higher import prices (increased freight, 
«surance, and other costs), and depre- 


ciation of the New Zealand pound (after 
August 1939) relative to nonsterling 
(particularly dollar) currencies are not 
taken into account. 


Significant declines in the value of New 
Zealand imports from the United States 
during 1939 and 1940 compared with 1938 
were shown for tractors, cinema films, 
motor vehicles, timber, gasoline, fresh 
fruit, raisins and sultanas, apparel, 
paints, and toilet preparations. On the 
other hand, increases were recorded for 
unmanufactured tobacco, lubricating oil, 
sulfur, paper, cardboard, wood pulp, as- 
phalt and bitumen, and glucose. 

Besides the direct import licensing 
control, applicable to all commodities, 
certain products are subjected to other 
forms of import regulation. For ex- 
ample: the importation of citrus fruits, 
bananas, and beeswax is a Government 
monopoly; tobacco manufacturers must 
mix a minimum proportion (now 22% 
percent) of New Zealand-grown tobacco 
with imported tobacco; movie distribu- 
tors and exhibitors are required to ac- 
quire and exhibit a minimum (20 per- 
cent at present) percentage of British 
films. 

In contrast to the rather complete 
control at present, very little was done in 
the matter of prohibiting or regulating 
imports during 1914-18, the principal 
efforts being to prevent enemy goods 
from being imported through neutral 
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Export Control 


Export control as instituted at the 
same time as import control (December 
7, 1938) in order to control the foreign 
exchange resulting from the sale of New 
Zealand products abroad. Goods could 
not be exported except under license. 
Export licenses have been issued freely, 
but the foreign exchange obtained must 
be sold to a New Zealand bank in ex- 
change for New Zealand currency. 


Exportation of some commodities was 
indirectly controlled by various boards 
(established before the present war) 
concerned with regulating the flow of ex- 
ports, sales promotion, standards, etc. 
Included in this category were dairy 
products, poultry, eggs, fruit, honey, 
kauri-gum, and meats. 

To supply the United Kingdom’s needs, 
the New Zealand Government was au- 
thorized to acquire and dispose of any 
goods (previously only primary prod- 
ucts). During the first 2 years of the war 
arrangements were in effect for the 
United Kingdom purchase of New Zea- 
land’s major export products, including 
wool, butter, cheese, meat, woolly sheep- 
skins, tallow, and scheelite. Linen flax 
was added in 1941. 

These products accounted for almost 90 
percent of the total value of New Zealand 
exports in 1939 and 1940, leaving other 
hides and skins, apples, pears, seeds, tim- 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Australia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE AT LOWER LEVELS IN 
1940-41 


Values of both imports and exports for 
the year ended June 30, 1941, declined 
from 1939-40 levels. Total merchandise 
imports were £108,780,000 sterling and 
exports £107,445,000 sterling (£134,575,- 
000) in 1940-41, compared with £115,- 
675,000 and £118,762,000 sterling, respec- 
tively, the year before. 


A variety of factors contributed to the 
decline in import values: import restric- 
tions; inability to obtain some needed 
goods from abroad; increased import 
costs as a result of higher freight, insur- 
ance, packing, raw-material costs, and 
depreciation of the Australian pound rel- 
ative to nonsterling currencies; increased 
domestic manufacturing activity in many 
lines formerly imported. 

Increases occurred mostly in defense 
materials, raw and semimanufactured 
materials for industry, capital equip- 
ment for new and expanding manufac- 
turing plants and other “essential” com- 
modities. 

Outstanding import value declines in 
1940-41 compared with 1939-40 took place 
in: automobile chassis and parts, fish, 
whisky, unmanufactured tobacco, raw 
silk, silk and rayon piece goods, floor cov- 
erings, timber, printing paper, and fer- 
tilizers. Increases were recorded for raw 
cotton, pulp for paper making, cotton 
yarns, cotton and linen piece goods, can- 
vas and duck piece goods, motive power 
machinery, and crude rubber. 


CHANGES IN MAgor Exort ITEMS 


Export value totals varied widely from 
those of the preceding year for most im- 
portant commodities. Chief causes were: 
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trade arrangements with the United 
Kingdom; primary production changes 
due to weather and other seasonal fac- 
tors; increased manufacturing activities; 
shortage of shipping; supply require- 
ments of allied armed forces overseas. 
Substantial value declines were shown for 
wool, butter, beef, mutton, fresh apples, 
canned fruit, sugar, sheepskins, metals 
and manufactures, and leather. In- 
creased values were recorded for lamb, 
pork, raisins, wheat, wheat flour, ale and 
beer, rabbitskins, apparel and other tezx- 
tile goods. The export figures relate only 
to merchandise actually shipped. How- 
ever, under contracts with the United 
Kingdom, Australia receives payment for 
some exportable commodities (for 
example, wool) irrespective of when the 
goods are shipped. 


Belgian Congo 


Economic Conditions 


Industry and trade of the Belgian 
Congo continue to be influenced by the 
European war. The mining regions are 
enjoying the results of full-capacity pro- 
duction, while the agricultural regions 
continue to suffer from lack of adequate 
markets for their products. Exports 
have reached an all-time peak, but on 
the other hand imports have been re- 
duced to approximately 60 percent of 
the pre-war level. Stocks are conse- 
quently down to a bare minimum, and 
many articles, even necessities, are 
unobtainable. 

Late trade figures are available only 
for the 10-month period from June 1, 
1940, shortly after the capitulation of 
Belgium, to March 1, 1941. Imports 
during this period were valued at $11,- 
878,000, against exports of $47,400,000. 
Excess of exports Over imports was 
around four to one as compared with 
two to one in 1938. 

Leading exports in order of value for 
this 10-month period were copper, gold, 
tin, cotton, and palm oil, which together 
acccunted for 90 percent of the total 
value. Eighty-five percent went to the 
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United States—the rest to the Union of 
South Africa and the United Kingdom. 


Copper is being sold chiefly to the 
United States and Great Britain. Re. 
fined tin goes entirely to the Uniteg 
States, but the ore to Great Britain. ay 
the gold is being sent to the Union of 
South Africa. Raw cotton is purchaseg 
by Great Britain, and the palm oil by the 
United States, Great Britain, and the 
Union of South Africa. 

In the pre-war period industrial digq- 
monds and cotton formed about 6 and 
12 percent, respectively, of the total ex. 
ports. Less than half of the cotton 
crop, and none of the diamonds are 
being exported ‘at present. 

Leading imports are focdstuffs, motor 
vehicles and parts, textiles, machinery 
and tools, and petroleum products. The 
chief suppliers, in order of importance. 
are the United States and the Union of 
South Africa. 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Prior to the war the trade between the 
United States and the Belgian Congo was 
unfavorable to the Congo by a ratio of 
two and one-half to one, but in the latest 
available period for comparison it has 
changed to six to one in favor of the 
Congo. 

The leading imports from the United 
States are practically the same as pre- 
war—that is, motor vehicles and parts, 





machinery and tools, petroleum prod- | 


ucts, and foodstuffs. 


In 1938 imports | 


from the United States were valued at | 


$2,500,000, but from present indications 
imports will exceed $4,000,000 in 1941. 

Exports to the United States rose from 
slightly more than $1,000,000 in 1938 to 
nearly $25,000,000 in 1940. On the basis 
of invoices certified by the United States 
Consulate at Leopoldville, exports to the 
United States for the first 6 months of 
1941 reached a value as great as the total 
during the entire year 1940. Over 90 
percent of these exports now consist of 
copper and tin, two commodities that 
were not shipped to the United States 
before the war. Other commodities pur- 
chased by the United States are palm oil, 
tantalite, copal, coffee, rubber, and man- 
ganese ore. 
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FOREIGN-EXCHANGE SITUATION 


With an export excess of $35,522,000 
for the 10 months, including a favorable 
palance with the United States alone of 
nearly $13,000,000, the Belgian Congo is 
obtaining a large surplus of foreign 
exchange. 

Under the terms of the British-Belgian 
financial agreement signed at London 
on January 21, 1941, any surplus of for- 
eign exchange over and above the needs 
of the local government must be sold to 
the Bank of England against payment 
in sterling at the official London buying 
rate for the currency in question. The 
surplus available for sale is determined 
from time to time by agreement between 
the Bank of England and the monetary 
authorities in the Congo. 

This agreement resulted in a strict 
exchange control in the Belgian Congo 
effective May 1, 1941, and local firms 
nave been greatly curtailed in allotments 
of dollar exchange for purchases in the 
United States. Import permits are 
granted for absolute necessities only. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Cotton Fabrics: Special Export Permits 
Required.* 


Transport and Communication 


Nondesignation of Ultimate Consign- 
ees Delays Deliveries—The Governor 
General of the Belgian Congo states that 
American shippers of goods to Matadi 
frequently omit to mention in their bills 
of lading the names of the ultimate con- 
signees, and that in consequence of this 
omission the bank, or shipping agency, 
to which the goods are initially con- 
signed is unable to effect prompt delivery. 
As a result, considerable quantities of 
merchandise have accumulated in the 
port. 

To remedy this situation, and to save 
the ultimate consignees expenses and 
other damages, it is suggested that ship- 
pers of goods to the Belgian Congo make 
certain that ultimate consignees, and not 
only the names of the primary consign- 
ees, are listed in each of the copies of 
shipping documents. 

Another source of delay in delivery of 
goods, it is reported, can be avoided by 
Stating in the shipping documents the 
yespective numbers of the licenses granted 
by the Belgian Congo Import Control and 
the Belgian Congo Exchange Control, for 
the specific shipments. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The supply of 
export bills declined during September. 
This was brought about almost exclu- 
sively by the inactivity in the coffee mar- 
ket, pending the solution of problems 
relating to the minimum prices and quota 
for the new coffee quota year. 


423844—41- 2 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The backlog of free exchange that the 
Bank of Brazil has acquired in the last 
year cushioned the effect of the sharp 
decline in export bills. It is believed that 
trading in coffee bills will be resumed 
shortly, and this will be accompanied by 
an improvement in the exchange situ- 
ation. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


War’s REPERCUSSIONS IN BARBADOS 


Generally speaking, the economic 
structure of Barbados has not until re- 
cently been seriously affected by the war. 
On September 1, however, the local gov- 
ernment issued a long list of articles pro- 
hibited from entering the colony, and in 
time the inability of merchants to re- 
plenish stocks of these goods may affect 
business and employment unfavorably. 
The government’s revenues from customs 
would also be impaired. As a rule, cus- 
toms receipts account for about half of 
the colony’s total revenues, but it is be- 
lieved that recently increased income-tax 
rates will, in part, offset the loss. 

Rains over a wide area have resulted 
in better crop prospects, and a market 
for sugar is apparently assured as long 
as the British Government continues to 
buy sugar at a reasonably fixed price. 
Latest figures indicate that the total of 
this year’s crop will be 100,373 tons. 
Prospects for cotton are also better. Re- 
quests for seed were much larger, and 
the acreage planted to cotton is in excess 
of that for many years past. 

Now that United States bases have been 
established in the vicinity of Barbados— 
at St. Lucia, Trinidad, and Antigua—a 
revival of tourist trade is expected. 
Many residences are being constructed 
in the vicinity of Bridgetown in anticipa- 
tion of tourist visits from these islands, 
and recently a large house was purchased 
by a local syndicate which intends to 
convert it into a tourist hotel. Barracks 
are also being built to house a consid- 
erable number of pilots attached to air 
forces of the British Navy assigned to 
Barbados from the Trinidad base. 

Price levels are generally higher than 
in former years because of increased costs 
of raw materials and higher freight rates. 
Prices of essential commodities used by 
the working class are under government 
control. Living costs for this class have 
risen 31 percent since the outbreak of the 
war. Labor is plentiful, including skilled 
labor, but unemployment is a periodically 
serious problem, depending as it does on 
crop production and market conditions. 
Recently the government has been as- 
sisting the emigration of skilled laborers 
to other West Indian islands, particularly 
St. Lucia and Trinidad, for employment 
at United States bases. 


BusINness ACTIVE IN TRINIDAD 


Local trade in Trinidad has been brisk 
in recent weeks, even though it has been 
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hampered by government regulations fix- 
ing wholesale and retail prices and by 
prohibitions on the importation of a large 
number of commodities. Exports of 
principal agricultural products are ex- 
periencing their usual between-seasons 
decline, and shipments leaving the colony 
consist largely of petroleum products. 
Petroleum production and refining con- 
tinue at full capacity. Shipping is heavy, 
and local manufacturing, though small, 
is active despite the difficulty of securing 
raw materials. 

The ban on export of coconuts and 
copra continues in effect, but present pro- 
duction is not sufficient for the require- 
ments of local manufacturers of edible 
oils and soap, particularly now that the 
Colony is dependent exclusively upon 
local factories for laundry soap. 

Trinidad’s labor shortage has become 
acute, and agriculturists are concerned 
over its probable effect on the new crops 
which will be ready for harvesting around 
the first of the year. " 

Collections have improved as a result 
of increased business activity and the 
greater amount of currency in circula- 
tion. Obligations, both large and small, 
are being met satisfactorily. Credit is 
freely available for any operations not 
involving foreign exchange, or permitted 
or approved by the government control. 


Bulgaria 


Economic Conditions 


The foreign trade turn-over in June 
was considerably larger than in the same 
month of 1940, imports totaling 678,- 
938,000 leva (525,348,000 in June 1940) 
and exports 523,828,000 (443,478,000). 

In the first half of 1941 imports were 
above the comparable 1940 period (3,300,- 
685,000 leva against 2,853,423,000), while 
exports were slightly less (2,628,165,000 
against 2,695,795,000) . 

Geographic distribution of Bulgaria’s 
foreign trade in 1940 (recently released) 
was as follows: Imports, valued at 7,028,- 
166,000 leva (5,196,747,000 in 1939), came 
chiefly from Germany, 69.6 percent (65.5 
in 1939); Italy, 6.6 (6.9); Bohemia and 
Moravia, 4.6 (4.1); U.S. S. R., 2.9 (0.1); 
the United States, 1.8 (2.3). Exports, 
amounting to 17,019,066,000 (6,064,754,- 
000), went mainly to Germany, 59.2 per- 
cent (67.8) ; Italy, 9 (6.1); U.S. S. R., 4.6 
(—); Switzerland, 4.0 (1.6); the United 
States, 1.9 (3.4). 


PRICES HIGHER 


The upward trend was maintained in 
all price categories during June; the 
wholesale price index (1926=100) 
reached a new high of 102.9 (101.7 in 
May and average of 84.8 for 1940); cost- 
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of-living index advanced to 89.5 (89.2 in 
May and 84.9 in January); and further 
advances were registered in price in- 
dexes of import and export products. 


-Exchan ge and Finance 


Free Exchange Premium Eliminated — 
A recent supplement to the export and 
import regulations, published in the 
Official Gazette, eliminates the 25 per- 
cent premium on free foreign exchange 
heretofore paid by the National Bank. 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Linseed: Monopoly on All Trade 


Established.* 


Bones: Exportation Prohibited Unless 
Glue is Removed.* 


Honey and Beeswax: Exportation from 
Thasos Island Prohibited.* 


Leaf Tobacco: Municipal Tax Estab- 
lished at Kavalla.* 


Valonia: Government Trade Monopoly 
Established.* 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Entry of Specified Steel 

‘ Sheets, Cold-Rolled, for Manufacture of 
Stampings for Army-Type Motor Ve- 
hicles—Steel sheets, cold-rolled, 0.064 
inch to 0.022 inch in thickness, are ad- 
mitted into Canada free of duty from all 
sources, under tariff item 386d, effective 
August 15, 1941, when imported by manu- 
facturers of stampings for army-type 
motor vehicles, for use in the manufac- 
ture of such stampings, according to Cus- 
toms Memorandum Series D No. 47, of 

October 22, Ottawa. 

Passenger-Automobile Import Quota 
Established for 1942.—The import quota 
for passenger automobiles has been estab- 
lished by the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue for the calendar year 
1942 at 104 percent of the 1941 quota— 
monthly imports not to exceed 10 percent 
of the total (with certain exceptions), 
and the quota to be reduced if circum- 
stances warrant such action—according 
to a communication from the above De- 
partment dated October 22, 1941, Ottawa. 
Not more than 10 percent of the year’s 
quota may be imported during any 1 
calendar month unless the importer can 
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show sufficient reason why he was un- 
able to import his one-tenth quota dur- 
ing any 1 month. 

The 4-percent increase over the 1941 
quota is to compensate for the new in- 
creased U. S. excise tax on automobiles. 
This tax is not included in the export 
selling price, but must be included in the 
value for duty purposes. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for refer- 
ence to 1941 quotas.] 

Specified Imported Machinery Subject 
to License by Controller of Construc- 
tion.—Machinery imports costing more 
than $5,000 (delivered in Canada, includ- 
ing setting allowance), with certain ex- 
ceptions, will not be accepted unless the 
import entries bear the license number of 
the Controller of Construction, according 
to Customs Memorandum WM No. 50 
of October 17, 1941, Ottawa. 

The following endorsement is required 
to be made over the signature of the 
Canadian importer: “Controller of Con- 
struction License No. dated ~--------- 
WAre oc 1941.” This endorse- 
ment is not required on entries of any 
machinery intended to be used for agri- 
cultural, mining, logging, commercial 
fishing purposes, or by railway or other 
transportation companies, but machinery 
for such uses costing more than $5,000 
should bear the following certificate over 
the signature of the importer: “The ma- 
chinery hereby entered is exempt from 
license requirements of the Controller of 
Construction as intended for the follow- 
CRP WE accu ws 

Machinery imported by the Dominion 
Government, Government-owned com- 
panies, and Provincial governments is ex- 
empted from license requirements and 
requires neither endorsement mentioned 
above. 

This action is understood to be in- 
tended to limit civilian construction and 
is in accord with the general wartime 
control exercised by the Canadian De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply over 
the erection or extension of commercial 
and industrial building. 

Glycerine: Sale, Distribution, Con- 
sumption, Use, Importation, and Expor- 
tation Subject to Government Control.— 
The Canadian Controller of Chemicals 
has issued regulations governing the sale, 
distribution, consumption, use, importa- 
tion, and exportation of glycerine, for the 
purpose of conserving the product and 
making it available for war purposes, 
according to an order of October 1, 1941, 
Montreal. 

Under the regulations, no person may 
sell crude glycerine except to the Con- 
troller or to persons whom he may des- 
ignate. No person may export glycerine 
except under license previously obtained 
from the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, nor import refined glycerine ex- 
cept under license from the Minister of 
National Revenue. 

Washing Machines: Curtailed Produc- 
tion Extended to Other Than Electrically 
Operated Machines—The Canadian 
Controller of Supplies has announced 
that the reduction in output of washing 
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machines applies not only to electrig 
washing machines but to gasoline-engine 
machines and hand machines equipped 
either with metal or wooden tubs, and to 
washing machines for commercial ang 
industrial uses, according to an order of 
the Controller dated October 15, 1941, 
Ottawa. 


Under a further order of October 15, 
a washing-machine advisory committee 
composed of industrial representatives 
has been set up to cooperate with the 
Controller of Supplies in carrying out the 
recently imposed restrictions on output, 
There are no restrictions at present on 
the manufacture of parts intended for 
repair of existing units. 

[The previous announcement of the con. 


troller indicated that curtailed production 
applied only to electrically operated washing 


machines. See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 25, 1941.] 
Millfeeds: Export Permits May be 


Granted for Uncompleted Forward Sales 
to U. S. Firms Under Specified Condi. 
tions.—Export permits may be granted 
for uncompleted forward sales of millfeeds 
to U. S. firms made prior to August 21, 
1941, according to a statement by the 
Canadian Agricultural Supplies Board in 
communications addressed to Canadian 
shippers of millfeeds on October 18, 1941, 
Ottawa. 

This action is intended to permit Cana- 
dian shippers to complete over a 3- or 4- 
months period, old contracts with United 
States buyers, for which export quotas 
have been insufficient to allow their 
completion. 


Under the export regulations, wheat 
bran, wheat shorts, and wheat middlings 
are prohibited from exportation from 
Canada, except under permit from the 
Export Permit Branch of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. The 
Department of Agriculture, however, is 
prepared to recommend that permits be 
granted under the above conditions. 

Export Permits Required for Specified 
Acids and Waste Paper —Permits are re- 
quired for exportation from Canada of 
maste paper (except newsprint side runs 
and mutilations), ascorbic acid, nicotine 
acid, glycerophosphoric acid, and glycero- 
phosphates, by order in council effective 
October 23, 1941, published in the Canada 
Gazette of October 23, Ottawa. 

Export Permits Required for Specified 
Machinery, Implements, Furniture, and 
Stoves.—Agricultural implements and 
machinery, household machinery, furni- 
ture of metal, and stoves and heating 
apparatus of all kinds are subject to ex- 
port permit requirements, under a Cana- 
dian order in council, effective October 
25, 1941, according to Canadian Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 39 (Revised) Sup- 
plement No. 23, of October 22, Ottawa. 

Export Permits Required for Douglas- 
Fir Boomsticks and Douglas-Fir Swifter- 
Sticks.—Permits are required for the 
exportation from Canada to all destina- 
ttions of Douglas-fir boomsticks and 
Douglas-fir swifter-sticks, according to 
a ruling published in Customs Memo- 
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randum WM No. 39 (Revised) Supple- 
ment 24, October 22, Ottawa. 
Cucumbers: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Canceled in the Maritime Prov- 
inces.* 
Export Permits Required for Sphag- 
num Peat Moss.* 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Additional Products on the 31-Peso-to- 
the-Dollar List—Exporters have been 
granted authorization to sell the dollar 
exchange resulting from the export of 
the following products at the 31-peso- 
per-dollar rate instead of 25 pesos to the 
dollar: Domestic carpets as of September 
10, 1941; hides from the Aysen and 
Magallanes Provinces as of September 
95 (this applies only to hides from the 
past season; hides from the coming sea- 
son will be exported at the 25-peSo-per- 
dollar rate). 


China 


Economic Conditions 


SHANGHAI TRADE WITH YEN BLOC 
INCREASES 


Of Shanghai’s recorded trade with the 
yen bloc during September, imports to- 
taled 8,514,000 Japanese yen, an increase 
of 44 percent over August, while exports 
to yen-bloc countries totaled 13,491,000 
local yen, an increase of 61 percent over 
the preceding month. 


SEPTEMBER HIGHLIGHTS 


Highlights in Shanghai’s trade during 
September were: 

Imports of raw cotton, rice, wheat, 
flour, leaf tobacco, and coal declined sub- 
stantially compared with August, but 
imports of woolen goods, sugar, paper, 
leather and hides, lumber, and metal 
items increased. 

Exports of cereals, cigarettes, raw cot- 
ton, raw silk, cotton yarn, piece goods, 
skins and furs, and other textile products 
registered substantial imcreases over 
August, but exports of animal products, 
particularly bristles, egg products, and 
metal manufactures fell off materially. 

Japan took greater quantities of ce- 
reals, particularly maize, beans, seeds 
and seed cakes, and raw cotton from 
Shanghai—which accounts for the sub- 
stantial increase of exports to yen-bloc 
countries in September. 

Exports of textile fibers and textile 
products represented 64 percent of 
Shanghai’s September exports. It is 
anticipated, however, that the export ban 
enforced by the Shanghai customs since 
October 8 on cotton yarn, piece goods, 
and other items may reduce Shanghai 
exports by at least 50 percent if actually 
enforced, as exports of manufactures and 
chemical products previously affected by 
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a similar ban registered heavy decreases 
in August and September. 


CONDITIONS IN MANCHURIA 


Private estimates have placed various 
Manchurian crops below last year’s out- 
put, despite favorable weather and the 
official announcement of larger crops. 
Decreased production is attributed to 
last year’s experience of farmers receiv- 
ing payment for crops in “goods orders,” 
and also because of the exorbitant prices 
for consumer necessities which tend to 
make farming unprofitable. 


CoTTON CROP SMALLER IN HANKOW AND 
NorTH CHINA 


The North China cotton-crop estimate 
has been revised downward by about 13 
percent from previous forecasts, and, as 
was the case last year, anticipated large 
cotton takings by Japan will probably 
fall much below expectations. Heavy 
rainfall in the Hankow region was unfa- 
vorable to the cotton crop, which is 
estimated at 60 percent of normal. 


SHANTUNG’s Tosacco Crop DECLINES 


In Shantung Province, despite an 
official estimate of 40,000,000 pounds of 
leaf tobacco for this year, the trade esti- 
mates a yield of only 25,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 pounds, and, unless the Japanese 
are willing to pay higher prices than last 
year, further shifting by farmers from 
tobacco to food crops may be expected in 
the next crop year. 


Goop RicE Crop REPORTED 


The Japanese-estimated North China 
rice crop of 4,500,000 bushels is to be 
bought up in its entirety by government 
agents and distributed by the military. 
In the East Central China region, though 
excessive rainfall hurt the cotton crop, 
the new rice crop is considered fair, with 
prices at interior points lower than in 
August. In Hupeh Province, the rice 
crop is estimated at about 80 percent of 
normal, while in the Canton region re- 
ports on the second rice crop are favor- 
able because of good weather conditions. 
In Free China the Yunnan rice crop is 
reported the best of recent years, with 
lower prices. 


““MANCHUKUO” IMPORTS COME FROM 
NORTH CHINA 


Flour mills in North Manchuria were 
mostly inactive in September, despite 
arrivals of a new crop of wheat. Official 
prices for staple commodities have been 
raised, while the rationing of flour, salt, 
oils, pork, and other foods was further 
tightened. Authorities have decided to 
reduce the timber output as a conse- 
quence of limited transportation and 
storage facilities. Official declaration of 
a 3l-percent increase in coal production 
in Manchuria over last year is viewed 
with skepticism particularly as efforts 
are being made to increase coal imports 
from North China. In that area, it has 
been officially announced that coal out- 
put is ahead of schedule, though prices 
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rose sharply from 60 yuan per ton in 
August to 75 yuan in September. Con- 
sequently, it was difficult to obtain coal 
in the Peiping and Tientsin areas at the 
official price of 27 yuan per ton. 


FREEZING ORDERS AFFECT COTTON TEXTILES 


Freezing regulations adversely affected 
the output of British cigarette factories 
in North China, while in Harbin foreign 
cigarette factories remained closed be- 
cause of inability to obtain leaf tobacco 
for production. 

It is expected that the Tsingtao cotton 
mills will be granted about 266,000 bales 
of 500 pounds each from the new cotton 
crops to enable operations of 40 percent 
capacity, utilizing also reserve stocks of 
United States and Brazilian raw cotton. 
The quality of cotton textiles is expected 
to be lowered becauce of difficulties in 
obtaining long-fiber cotton from abroad, 
under freezing orders. 


SHANGHAI COTTON MILLS FAcE 
DIFFICULTIES 


In the East Central China area, 
Shanghai industries are facing difficul- 
ties, particularly cotton mills, as a conse- 
quence of exchange restrictions on im- 
ports, Japanese export restrictions on 
cotton textiles, enforced since October 8, 
and shipping shortage. Increasing dif- 
ficulties with respect to exchange, power 
and fuel supply, shipping, and export 
control, enforced both abroad and at 
Shanghai, are hampering nearly all local 
industries. Soaring living costs have 
given rise to numerous labor disputes, 
but the Municipal Council continued the 
distribution of Burma rice at low prices 
as authorities received adequate ex- 
change allotments. Saigon and domes- 
tic rice prices, however, rose in early Oc- 
tober because of the lack of bottoms and 
declining exchange rates. 


NEW STEEL MILL COMMENCES OPERATIONS 
IN FREE CHINA 


Industrial conditions at Hankow still 
failed to show any gains. Japanese- 
operated egg and oil mills remained 
closed because of the scarcity of raw 
materials, while Japanese-operated flour 
mills worked only 7 days in September 
at 50 percent capacity. Other enter- 
prises operated below capacity. 

In South China, the reconstruction of 
the devastated areas of Canton, under 
municipal auspices, proceeded according 
to plan, with the first stage virtually com- 
pleted. It has been announced that 
about 190 buildings will be erected, in 
the second stage, including a large audi- 
torium and recreation center. 

In Free China, a steel mill with a daily 
capacity of 50 tons started operations in 
Yunnan on September 1 but produced 
only 200 tons in that month. A small 
dyeing plant also commenced operations 
in September. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates—Shanghai 
financial and commodity markets during 
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the week ended October 24 reflected the 
growing fear of further economic deteri- 
oration occasioned by increasing restric- 
tions on trade and foreign-exchange 
operations. Speculators are capitalizing 
on uncertainties. The volume of black- 
market exchange business is believed 
relatively small, but commodity prices, 
particularly in retail trades, are being ex- 
tensively adjusted to black-market rates. 
On October 24, fapi (Chinese national 
currency) was quoted on the black mar- 
ket at $US0.03; Bank of Japan yen ex- 
changed for national currency at the 
rate of 1 for 3.60; military scrip 23.15 for 
100 yuan; and Hua Hsing notes 1 for 2.05. 
On October 28, however, fapi fell to 
$US0.02;. Bank of Japan yen was four 
times the value of Chinese national cur- 
rency, yuan, a new record high, while 
military scrip was even higher, exchang- 
ing at the rate of 22 for 100. 


Tientsin Exchange Rates—In North 
China, the foreign-exchange value of the 
Chinese national currency at Tientsin de- 
clined from $US0.055g early in Septem- 
ber to $US0.045g on October 24. It also 
declined in terms of Federal Reserve Bank 
currency, which exchanged for fapi 53 
for 100, early in September, to 41 for 100 
on October 24. 

Consolidated tax collections at Tientsin 
in August in Federal Reserve Bank cur- 
rency totaled 4,150,000 yuan, a decline 
of 310,000 yuan from July because of re- 
duced cigarette output. 

Tsingtao Exchange Control Measure.— 
Operations of foreign banks at Tsingtao 
suffered no interruptions in September, 
although the Tientsin branch of the 
American Express Co. was closed on Sep- 
tember 26 and its affairs were transferred 
to its Peiping office. Exchange rates for 
Federal Reserve Bank currency appre- 
ciated during September, but no link quo- 
tations were available, because of the 
cessation of trade with non-yen-bloc 
countries. 


New exchange and trade-control meas- 
ures have been announced for Tsingtao 
for trade with yen-bloc countries, Cen- 
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tral and South China, French Indochina, 
and Thailand. A special yen based upon 
a $US0.23;% valuation will be used as an 
exchange unit operation to be controlled 
by the Shanghai branch of the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank. Export shipments 
will not be authorized unless offset by im- 
ports for North China. For trade with 
non-yen-bloc countries exports must be 
covered by certain specified categories of 
necessary imports from abroad. 

United States AsSets Frozen in “Man- 
chukuo”’.—United States assets in Har- 
bin, affected by the “Manchukuo” freez- 
ing order, are reported by the press to 
total MY11,000,000, while British assets, 
similarly affected, total MY25,800,000. 


Transport and Communication 


Unification of Communications in 
North China.—In 1941 the budget of the 
North China Telegraph & Telephone Co., 
a Japanese official monopoly, is stated 
to be 24,000,000 yen. 

A unified telecommunications system 
has been established at Tientsin for han- 
dling telegraphic messages between 
Japan, Manchuria, and China. Simul- 
taneously a new telephone system, called 
the East Asia Direct Telephone Service, 
was to be inaugurated between Japan, 
Manchuria, and China. It was recently 
reported that the North China Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. has been negotiating 
with the Manchurian Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. with a view to taking over some 
60 telephone and telegraph offices in East 
Hopei, held by the latter. 

Communications in Central China.— 
The Central China Telecommunications 
Co., an official monopoly of Japan, con- 
trols and operates all the telephone and 
telegraph companies in the “occupied” 
areas in Central China (exclusive of for- 
eign concessions) made a net profit of 
2,144,293 yen in the fiscal year 1940. 
During the 6-months period from No- 
vember 1, 1940, to April 30, 1941, its 
profit was reported as 834,036 yen. 

Important achievements during this 
period are stated to be: (1) Purchase of 
the Wusih Telephone Co. on January 6, 
1941; (2) open telephone service between 
Nanking and Hsuchow on January 8, 
1941; (3) conclusion of a radio agreement 
with the Thailand Telephone Co. on 
March 7, 1941; and (4) conclusion of a 
radio-telephone agreement with the Man- 
churian Telephone Co. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


New Wireless Rates Between Colom- 
bia and United States Announced.—On 
September 15, 1941, new wireless rates 
between Colombia and the United States 
(effective October 1) were announced by 
a decree originating in the Ministry of 
Post and Telegraph. New rates with the 
United States are fixed. Some of the old 
rates have been revoked. 
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The new rates are in effect for messages 
handled by telegraph and wireless offices 
of the Republic and sent by Radio Ng. 


cional to United States cities. Rates to 
New York City from Colombia: 

j Peso 
Ordinary message _-_ a 
oae meemege...... ............-..., Ge 
Deferred message_ --- -- si so aoe 
oe a 
Press rates: 

Urgent message..___..-.-.-._-__ 0.392 
Ordinary message-_-_--.....-.._- 0.11 


Rates to other cities vary slightly from 


the above. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Habana Customs Collections, Septem. 
ber.—Collections at the Habana custom. 
house during September 1941 totaled 2. 
331,000 pesos, compared with 2,110,000 in 
September 1940. 


Transport and Communication 


Technical Commission Established to 
Study Status of Radio——A broadcasting 
commission has been set up by the Min- 
ister of Communications—charged with 
studying the technical condition of radio 
broadcasting stations and proposing 
measures necessary to eliminate inter- 
ference. 

The Inter-American Regional Conven- 
tion stipulates that the Government of 
Cuba require commercial radio stations 
to operate according to the rules of good 
engineering practice—and for the better 
enforcement of this requirement the new 
commission was set up. 

The commission is also to study meas- 
ures to be taken in the event of a grave 
national emergency that might render 
telephones and telegraph lines inopera- 
tive. Another of its functions is to 
ascertain the number of telegraph opera- 
tors at present available and to set 
about as rapidly as possible to establish 
a satisfactory corps of radio telegraph 
operators. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Concerning Exchange of 
Goods During Latter Part of 1941 Con- 
cluded With Switzerland.—An agreement 
between Denmark and Switzerland con- 
cerning the exchange of specified prod- 
ucts during the period August 1 to 
December 31, 1941, was signed at Berne 
on August 13, according to Nachrichten 
fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, August 15 and 
16, 1941. 

Under the agreement Denmark is ex- 
pected to supply Switzerland with eggs, 
fish, pork, preserved meat, seeds, insulin, 
special machines and other industrial 
products, to a maximum value of about 
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6,000,000 crowns, while Switzerland is to 
supply Denmark with an approximately 
equal value of textiles, chemicals, ma- 
chines and apparatus. 


Footwear: Temporarily Exempted 
From Quality-Standard Requirements.* 


Branches, Flowers, Leaves: Exporta- 
tion Subject to Permit.* 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Convention Signed With 
Haiti Providing for Specified Reciprocal 
Tariff Reductions—A commercial con- 
yention between the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti, providing, among other things, 
for reciprocal import-duty reductions on 
specified products, was signed at Port au 
Prince on August 26, 1941. The conven- 
tion was approved by the Dominican 
Republic by a congressional resolution 
published in the Gaceta Oficial, Sep- 
tember 22, 1941. 

By the terms of the convention, the 
Dominican Republic is granted an aver- 
age reduction of 40 percent in the Hai- 
tian import duties on 22 products ex- 
ported to Haiti, including food products, 
soaps, straw hats, matches, sole leather 
and skins, fighting cocks, and unginned 
cotton. In return, Haiti is granted re- 
ductions of 50 percent in the Dominican 
Republic import duties on six products: 
empty sisal bags; natural medicinal 
waters; carpets, handbags, and other 
novelties of sisal and of cane; peanuts 
in the shell; millet; and Haitian rums of 
recognized brands. 

The convention is to be in force for a 
period of 2 years from the exchange of 
ratifications, and for another 2-year 
period thereafter, unless terminated with 
an advance notice of 6 months. 

[The United States receives most-favored- 


nation treatment in its commercial relations 
with the Dominican Republic and Haiti.] 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Price-Control Board Established.—In 
an effort to control the rapid increase in 
prices, the Military Governor of Egypt 
has established a Price-Control Board, 
according to a proclamation issued Sep- 
tember 24, 1941, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of that date. 

The duties of the Board will be to en- 
force the decisions of the various Minis- 
tries regarding inventory of stocks, im- 
portation and exportation of merchan- 
dise, and sale and fixing of prices of com- 
modities necessary to the civil population. 
The Ministry of Supply is empowered to 
authorize the Board to requisition all 
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types of merchandise and foodstuffs for 
storage for future needs of the civilian 
population. The Ministry of Supply may 
also direct the Board to organize the re- 
tail sale of foodstuffs and articles of 
prime necessity at fixed prices. 

Flour: Special Permission Required for 
Sale of Other Than Wheat and Rice Miz- 
ture.—Special permission must be ob- 
tained for the sale of flour other than a 
mixture containing 15 parts of rice flour 
to 100 parts of wheat flour 90 percent 
pure, according to a proclamation of 
September 25, 1941, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of that date. Mixed flour 
must be clearly labeled “mixed flour’; 
unmixed flour must be labeled “swperior 
flour.” All flour must bear the name and 
address of the miller and the weight in 
okes or kilograms. 

Unless specially authorized, Egyptian 
bakers are forbidden to make or offer for 
sale any bread except that prepared from 
the mized flour. 


Silk and Rayon Yarns: Ezxportation 


Prohibited* 
Finland 


Economic Conditions 


1942 Budget Proposals—The Finnish 
budget for 1942, as presented to Parlia- 
ment on September 24, 1941, provides for 
balanced receipts and expenditures of 
11,100,000,000 Finnish marks each, ac- 
cording to Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin, September 24, 1941. The 
totals of the 1941 budget, as adopted, 
amounted to 18,100,000,000 Finnish marks 
each. The increase in 1942 revenue is 
attributed to increased income-tax and 
match-tax rates. The 1941 expenditures 
included large outlays for resettlement 
purposes. 

[In the last 2 years actual Finnish Govern- 


ment expenditures have greatly exceeded 
original budget estimates. | 


Exchange and Finance 


Tax on Sales of Securities Greatly In- 
creased.—The Finnish stamp tax on sales 
of securities has been increased from 1.80 
Finnish mark to 4 marks per 100 marks 
(or fraction thereof) of purchase price 
if sale is made on a stock exchange, while 
for other sales the tax rate has been in- 
creased from 2 marks to 5 marks per 100 
marks, by a decree of July 31, 1941, pub- 
lished as Finlands Forfattningssamling 
No. 596 on August 2, effective at once. 


French Indochina 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Imports of Canned Milk: Marking 
Regulations Modified—Until normal 
economic relations with foreign countries 
are resumed, the importation of canned 
milk into Indochina will be regulated by 
a government order of July 5, published 
in the Journal Official of July 9, 1941, 
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which provides for the following: Im- 
porters must see that the French words 
“Lait Ecrémé” or “Lait Demi-Ecrémé” 
appear on the containers. Before clear- 
ing the goods from the customs Office, 
importers must affix labels to the con- 
tainers indicating in French the nature 
of the product, the name of the manu- 
facturer, the country of origin, and the 
name and address of the importer. 

The same order stipulates that canned 
milk, for which the date of manufacture 
is not indicated on the container, may 
be imported into the country. Hereto- 
fore receptacles containing canned milk 
were required to carry the date of manu- 
facture as a condition for importation. 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foodstuffs: Commercial Exportation 
by Parcel Post, Postal Packets, Aero- 
packets, etc., Prohibited —Exportation of 
commercial shipments of any food prod- 
uct, imported or produced locally, from 
French Togoland, by parcel post, postal 
packet, aeropackets, and the like, has 
been prohibited by order No. 367 of 
July 16, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Togoland on August 1. 


Automotive Vehicles Using Acetylene 
as Fuel: Circulation Prohibited.* 


Hawai 


Economic Conditions 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY REACHING RECORD 
LEVEL 


At the close of the month, business 
indexes revealed that the volume of re- 
tail and wholesale trade continued well 
above levels of a year ago—indicating 
that totals for 1941 probably will be the 
largest in the history of the Territory. 
Combined retail and wholesale trade in 
the first 9 months of the year amounted 
to $230,820,000 in value, compared with 
$174,650,000 for the corresponding period 
in 1940, or an increase of 33 percent. 
Valued at $137,760,000, net retail busi- 
ness showed an advance of 28 percent 
over last year, while net wholesale trans- 
actions, amounting to $93,070,000, in- 
creased 37 percent. The city of Hono- 
lulu and Oahu Island accounted for 88 
percent of the combined trade. 

Permits issued for private building 
construction in Honolulu aggregated 
$9,470,000 in value for the first 9 months 
of the year, compared with $8,640,000 in 
the same months of 1940. 

September bank clearings dropped off 
somewhat from the preceding month’s 
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all-time high, amounting to $60,346,000, 
while the value of Honolulu’s stock- 
exchange transactions also declined, 
totaling $189,000. 


SHIPMENTS TO UNITED STATES LARGER 
THAN YEAR AGO 


September shipments to the mainland 
were valued at $14,480,000, an increase 
of nearly $4,000,000 over the same month 
last year. Canned pineapples valued at 
$6,910,000 and raw sugar valued at $3,- 
375,000 together accounted for 70 per- 
cent of the total sales of Hawaiian goods 
in the United States. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


The maintenance of a high level of 
import-export trade, gradual adjustment 
of the commercial and financial commu- 
nity to the Colony’s inclusion in the 
“sterling area,” and additional govern- 
mental restrictions on finance and trade, 
particularly with China, were outstand- 
ing features of the Hong Kong economic 
situation during September 1941. 


STABILIZATION OF CHINESE CURRENCY 


Furthering the efforts to stabilize the 
Chinese national currency and prevent 
leakage from the sterling area, the colo- 
nial authorities have placed various 
restrictions on withdrawals from Chinese 
national-currency accounts in Hong 
Kong banks. The regulations restrict 
remittances to Shanghai and with- 
drawals in Chinese national notes but 
permit normal remittances to unoccu- 
pied China and payments to local 
residents. 


INCREASED IMPORT-EXPORT TRADE 


Official returns show the combined 
value of the Colony’s merchandise im- 
ports and exports during August 1941 as 
(in U. S. currency) $28,100,000, almost 
40 percent more than in August 1940, 
when they totaled $20,075,000. Imports 
during August 1941 amounted to $15,075,- 
000, in comparison with $11,780,000 for 
the corresponding month in 1940. Ex- 
ports in August were $13,025,000, con- 
trasting with $8,295,000 for August 1940. 


RUBBER INDUSTRY DEPRESSED 


A shortage of chemicals essential to 
the manufacture of rubber goods Seri- 
ously hampered the Colony’s rubber fac- 
tories. One large firm employing 1,000 
workers was forced to discharge 90 per- 
cent of its employees because of its in- 
ability to import needed chemicals. The 
labor situation was marked by constant 
demands for higher wages and by minor 
industrial disputes. 


TRADE RESTRICTIONS EXTENDED 


On September 18, 1941, China was 
added to the list of countries for which 
export or reexport licenses for all goods 
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from Hong Kong are required. This, 
added to Hong Kong’s entry into the 
“sterling area,” may eventually cause an 
appreciable reduction in the Colony’s 
trade with China, though the greater fa- 
cility of trade with other sterling areas 
may partly offset this loss. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Further Relaxation of Regulations on 
Opening Letters of Credit Covering Im- 
ports.—A Reserve Bank of India circular 
of September 5, 1941, notified dealers in 
foreign exchange that the instructions 
contained in the circular issued July 14 
regarding the opening of letters of credit 
covering importation of goods from the 
United States into India are canceled and 
that, in future, credits may be opened for 
longer periods than 3 months or involv- 
ing payments against manufacturer’s cer- 
tificates, railway bills of lading, ware- 
house receipts or on _ free-alongside 
terms, provided a license has been issued 
for the import of the relative goods. A 
license issued by the local Import Con- 
troller, the Chief Controller of Imports, 
or the Steel Controller can, therefore, be 
considered as sufficient authority for 
banks to open credits on other than the 
normal terms without any supplemen- 
tary certificate being required from the 
Directorate General of Supplies as stipu- 
lated in the circular of July 14—provided 
credits are not opened for periods longer 
than those stated on the import licenses. 


A circular of September 19 extended 
the relaxation covered by the circular of 
September 5 to goods subject to import 
license from all countries outside the 
sterling area. 


In the case of any person or firm ap- 
plying to make a remittance or to open 
a credit against the import of goods 
which the importer declares are not sub- 
ject to license, the applicant should be 
directed to apply to the local Import 
Controller for a certificate to the effect 
that the relative goods are not subject to 
license, before any remittance can be 
made or credit opened. [This conces- 
sion, described in the first paragraph 
above, does not apply to goods not sub- 
ject to license and imported from the 
United Sates, nor to goods imported from 
non-Empire countries other than the 
United States, and applications to open 
credits for such goods on other than 
normal terms must be referred to the 
Reserve Bank of India for prior approval.] 


The circular of July 14 had permitted 
the opening of credits on other terms 
than payment against ocean bills of 
lading and for 3 months only in certain 
cases subject to the condition that the 
importer submit to the Reserve Bank, 
in addition to the import license a cer- 
tificate from the Supply Department 
stating that the import of the goods 
concerned was of sufficient importance 
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to justify the opening of credits on other 
than normal terms. 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


Note Increase Authorized.—A bill per. 
mitting the National Bank of Iran to 
again increase its note issue (to 2,000,- 
000,000 rials) was approved by Parlig. 
ment in June 1941. The note issue was 
previously (March 1940) expanded to 
1,500,000,000 from 1,176,163,000 rials, 
Metal reserve in June 1941 was estimated 
at 670,284,005 rials (310,968,194 gold ang 
359,315,811 silver). 


Iraq 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Restrictions Removed on Importation 
of Certain Textiles from Japan.—Re- 
strictions imposed in Iraq, May 23, 1936, 
on imports of certain silk and cotton ter. 
tiles from Japan have been removed bya 
customs regulation of August 30, 1941. 

These restrictions had required im- 
porters of Japanese teztiles for home 
consumption in Iraq to prove the export 
of Iraqi produce, other than oil and oil 
products, to Japan for home consump- 
tion. These exports had to be in pro- 
portions varying, in the respective years 
of importation, from 15 percent to 35 
percent of the Japanese goods imported, 

Exports to Japan from Iraq had in re- 
cent months been reduced to such a low 
figure that the importation of Japanese 
merchandise into Iraq had become diffi- 
cult and the quota system impracticable, 


{See ComMeERcE Reports of August 8, 1936, 
for announcement of the above restrictions.] 


Transport and Communication 


Damascus-Baghdad Road Re- 
opened —Trans-desert communications 
between Syria and Iraq, interrupted last 
May, have now been restored. The first 
convoy reached Damascus from Baghdad 
via Rutbah without encountering any 
difficulties. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Drawback Provisions for Various Prod- 
ucts Prolonged or Modified.—The privi- 
leges of “temporary importation” with 
provisions for drawback of import duly 
upon reexportation after further speci- 
fied use or manufacture, which had here- 
tofore been granted on folding cardboard 
boxes for packing of preserves and 
cheese were prolonged until December 31, 
1944, by law No. 901, published in the 
Gazzetta Ufficiale of September 9, 1941, 
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sumably effective from the date of 
publication. 

By the same decree, similar provisions 
for cotton linters, natural shellac var- 
nishes, cardboard bobbins, and used steel 
cylinders for printing presses were vari- 
ously amended or prolonged. 

Linseed: Duty-Free Import Quota 
Doubled.* 

Unfinished Timber for Production of 
Wood Pulp: Duty-Free Quota Con- 
tinued.* 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


Business and financial circles reacted 
calmly to the sudden change in the Cab- 
inet during the week ended October 18, as 
it was generally believed that there would 
be no extensive deviation from the policies 
pursued by the preceding Cabinet. The 
head of new Ministry of Commerce was 
Vice Minister of Commerce from October 
1939 to December 1940 and designed the 
wartime commercial and industrial ad- 
ministrative plans adopted during the 
past 2years. Under existing trade condi- 
tions, it is believed the new Minister’s 
efforts will be confined chiefly to improv- 
ing domestic trade and trade with the 
yen bloc. 


IMPROVEMENT IN INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE 
ADVOCATED 


Industrialists are urging immediate ac- 
tion on the organization of the many 
control associations into one new cen- 
tral structure for each industry. Lead- 
ers from all circles reportedly have ex- 
pressed a desire for enforcement of per- 
manent operating plans and measures for 
the wartime structure instead of the tem- 
porary measures adopted heretofore— 
with a view to developing better coor- 
dination between supply, demand, ma- 
terials, labor, and power. 


EFFORTS TO PROMOTE DOMESTIC USE OF 
SILK as STOCKS PILE Up 


Only 10 bales of raw silk were ordered 
for export during the week ended October 
18. Stocks approached the 50,000-bales 
level, but the supply of export silk is fall- 
ing off as mills are obliged to shift to 
the production of silk for the domestic 
market. September production totaled 
5,928,000 kin, a decline of 654,000 kin 
compared with August. 

An inaugural meeting of the Silk 
Utilization Co. was held October 20. This 
company will be capitalized at 6,000,000 
yen, of which 3,000,000 yen will be fur- 
nished by the Japan Silk Control Co. and 
the remainder by reeling companies, co- 
operative associations, and other silk en- 
terprises. The company will promote 
the domestic use of silk but will concen- 
trate primarily on efforts to produce oil 
and vitamin B-2 from silkworm pupae. 
The Ministry of Agriculture reportedly 
Will soon issue regulations controlling 
the distribution of pupae. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


FURTHER RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED 


Eight items have been added by the 
Ministry of Commerce to the list of cop- 
per manufactures subject to restriction— 
bringing the total to 208 items, produc- 
tion of which will be prohibited after 
October 20 and the sale of which will be 
prohibited after December 25. Pro- 
hibited articles include musical instru- 
ments, sword guards, notice boards, 
rickshaw parts, badges, etc. Regulations 
already are in effect covering similar re- 
strictions on some 350 varieties of iron 
manufactures, the sale of which will be 
banned after December 25. The Com- 
merce Ministry also is considering tight- 
ening regulations on consumption mate- 
rials and labor used in the manufacture 
of nonurgent and luxury goods. 


LARGER POTATO Crop EXPECTED 


Estimates by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture place the sweetpotato crop for this 
year at 1,129,000,000 kin, an increase of 
19.8 percent over last year and 14.9 per- 
cent over the average for the past 5 years. 


Netherlands Indies 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Arbitrary Valuations for Exports Es- 
tablished for Tariff Purposes. — On 
August 15, 1941, the Director of Finance 
of the Netherlands Indies Government 
issued decrees establishing arbitrary val- 
uations for exports during the fourth 
quarter of 1941, for computation of ex- 
tra and defense export duties and sta- 
tistical dues. 


The defense export duty amounts to 3 
percent ad valorem, the extra export 
duty to 5 percent ad valorem, and the 
statistical dues to one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent ad valorem. The extra export duty 
applies only to exports of rubber, tin, 
petroleum, and cinchona bark, which are 
classified as strong products because of 
the large demand. 


The decree relating to copra, white and 
black peppers and coconut oil states that, 
as the values for these products have 
fallen below the minimum on which the 
duty is leviable, no ordinary export duty 
shall be payable on them during the 
quarter ending December 21, 1941. 


A special provision, included in each 
of the decrees, provides that if by the end 
of the respective period the customs of- 
ficers at any point in the Netherlands 
Indies do not receive instructions from 
the head office at Batavia, regarding new 
valuations, the valuations specified in the 
present decrees shall continue to be in 
force until such new instructions are 
received. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Income and Property Taxes 
Increased.—The surtaxes on income, 
capital, corporation, and war-profits 
taxes for 1942 have been established by 
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a decree of August 2, 1941, published as 
Staatsblad No. 355, 1941. 

According to this decree there shall be 
levied a surtax of 125 percent if the sum 
on which the income tax is computed 
amounts to less than 1,500 guilders, 150 
percent if not exceeding 4,800 guilders, 
and 175 percent if exceeding 4,800 
guilders. 

The 50 percent surtax on the capital 
tax is retained during 1942. The surtax 
of 300 percent on the basic corporation 
tax of 10 percent, making the total ef- 
fective rate 40 percent, is continued for 
the fiscal periods ending between June 30, 
1941, and July 1, 1942. The surtax of 80 
percent on war-profits taxes for the 
calendar year 1942 or part thereof or for 
fiscal periods ending between June 30, 
1941, and July 1, 1942, is also retained. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


A bill postponing the general election 1 
year has passed Parliament, thus assur- 
ing continuation of current Labor Party 
economic policies. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Rainfall during September was heavy 
in some sections but deficient in others. 
Late frosts caused damage to early vege- 
table and fruit crops, and pasture growth 
has been retarded. Lambing, despite 
rather unfavorable weather, has been on 
the whole well up to average. Cereal 
crops are reported to be showing good 
progress, and the general outlook appears 
favorable for most main crops. 

Wool producers express the fear that 
rising costs this year will narrow profit 





SCHEDULE B 


Statistical classification of 
domestic commodities ex- 
ported from the United 
States, and including 
Schedule F: Statistical 
classification of foreign 
commodities (reexports) ex- 
ported from the United 
States 


The following announcement has 
been received from the Bureau of 
the Census: 


Due to the recent extensive expansion of 
our export classification to bring out sepa- 
rately over 700 additional licensed commod- 
ities, it has been decided to issue a revised 
edition of Schedule B. The revised edition 
will be effective November 1, 1941. 


Copies of the revised Schedule B, 
effective November 1, 1941, are 
available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., or 
through any field office of the De- 
partment of Commerce or Collectors 
of Customs. Price 25 cents per copy. 
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margins to the vanishing point. Such 
fears are not well founded according to 
government surveys, though relatively 
small profits must be expected. 
Increased exports have recently im- 
proved the meat situation considerably, 
and a United Kingdom order for 11,000 
tons of baconers has proved an unex- 
pected benefit. Meat carry-over at end 
of production year (September 30) was 
about double that of a year ago—much 
less than anticipated earlier. The new 
production year starts off with uncer- 
tain prospects, which an improved ship- 
ping situation would correct. Store fa- 
cilities for the whole year’s output are 
now constructed, and there is to be can- 
ning of a larger portion of output. A high 
output equal to that of last season is in 
prospect for the current season. 


Butter production during August and 
September declined 18 percent from a 
year ago. Cheese output for the same 
months rose 37 percent by like com- 
parison. 

Casein production in New Zealand is 
now reported to be about equal to do- 
mestic demand. 

Oppossum-skin exports this year are 
expected to exceed 210,000 pieces. Dune- 
din sales recently dealt with record num- 
bers, with prices up 30 to 50 percent. 
The average price was 7 to 8 shillings, 
with best skins bringing up to 16 shill- 
ings. Keen demand from New York buy- 
ers is credited with price increases. 
Rabbit-skin exports are expected to reach 
nearly 20,000,000 pieces, with prices 
highest in 15 years. 

Most of this year’s fescue-seed crop is 
believed to have been sold. Steady de- 
mand for white clover seed for export has 
been experienced all season. 

Production of linen flar fiber during 
the coming season will probably fall short 
of the Government’s objective of 10,000 
tons, with growers in South Island re- 
ported to have planted but 80 percent of 
what was desired. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The trade agreement between Canada 
and New Zealand, due to expire at the 
end of September, was extended. Trade 
with Canada is now approximately 
balanced. 

Exports for the 7 months of 1941 to the 
end of July were valued at £NZ41,800,000, 
compared with £NZ49,600,000 for the 
same months last year. Imports during 
the same periods were £NZ26,400,000 
and £NZ28,900,000 respectively. 


Coat SHORTAGE IMPENDS—STANDARDS ACT 
PASSED 


The subject of anticipated shortage of 
coal supplies for the coming year was 
scheduled for consideration by the Min- 
ister of Mines, operators, and workers. 
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A bill to standardize commodities, 
processes, and practices, and providing 
for establishment of a Standards Coun- 
cil, has been enacted. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity during September 
was seasonally slow, with the normal de- 
cline in retail and wholesale sales ac- 
centuated by new stock shortages and 
further price increases on imported prod- 
ucts. Effects of the United States de- 
fense program, the influence of priorities, 
and operation of the export-control sys- 
tem were reflected in a reduced import 
trade and the nonavailability of most im- 
ported goods. 

The seasonal decline and the effects 
of the war on trade were somewhat off- 
set by the arrival of Christmas goods, 
ordered as early as April, but, because 
of the limited variety and reduced quan- 
tity of these products, stimulation to 
buying was not as great as in past years. 
Coffee sales were virtually at a standstill. 


Restricted amount of official foreign 
exchange available to importers con- 
tinued to be a factor in the import trade. 
Larger amounts than usual were, how- 
ever, obtainable during the month on the 
“curb exchange” market. Higher cost of 
such exchange tended to increase further 
the cost of imported merchandise. 


The Government-owned railways ex- 
perienced a decline in operations, both in 
traffic handled and revenue received, 
compared with August 1941 and with 
September 1940. 

The credits-and-collections situation 
was more acute in September than in 
previous months, primarily in conse- 
quence of seasonal influences and the 
policy followed by many merchants of 
purchasing much larger than ordinary 
stocks in anticipation of further price 
advances. Retailers’ credits were natu- 
rally tighter, under the circumstances, 
and collections slower. 


AGRICULTURE 


General agricultural conditions con- 
tinued to be favorable during September, 
rain falling in many parts of the coun- 
try. The new coffee crop was estimated 
20 to 25 percent higher than the pre- 
ceding one, and the current higher 
prices in the United States were en- 
couraging. 

The grasshopper infestation was seri- 
ous enough to necessitate a certain 
amount of replanting, but damage in 
general was not greater than in past 
years. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Total foreign trade in September de- 
clined about 23 percent in volume from 
the already low level reached in August. 
Total imports through Corinto, the chief 
port, were reported at about 3,160 tons, 
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while exports through the same port were 
about 51,500 tons. 

Curtailed shipping facilities between 
Nicaragua and the United States, come. 
plete stoppage of Japanese shipping to 
and from the country, and continueg 
transshipment delays at Panama were 
factors in the decline. 
continued to increase their production 
over that recorded last year for the com. 
parable period. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation in September. 
Improvement of the dollar rate on the 
“curb” market was the main development 
in the foreign-exchange situation during 
September. The change was ascribed to 
the larger amounts of dollar currency 
placed on the market by the increaseg 
number of employees on projects where 
payment is made in dollars. The actua] 
increase in dollars sold by those em. 
ployees was not great, but relatively the 
increase was sufficient to affect the curb 
rate. 


The availability of official exchange 
varied little. The authorities continued 
to approve foreign-exchange purchases 
to cover import permits granted at the 
time of issue. Consequently, there have 
been no reported cases of drafts per- 
taining to merchandise imported under 
such authority being unpaid through in- 
ability of the importers to obtain for- 
eign exchange. 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


Income Tax Established.—An income 
tax has been introduced in Palestine ef- 
fective September 1, 1941. The tax-free 
exemption limit has been fixed at £P400 
for a married man. £P300 for a bachelor 
with dependents, and £P250 for a bache- 
lor without dependents. The tax is 
levied at a graduated rate, beginning 
with 50 mils for every pound (5 percent) 
in the first chargeable £P400 and rising 
to 300 mils for every chargeable pound 
(30 percent) above £P3,500. A married 
man with an annual income of £P500 will 
have to pay £P5, while on an income of 
£P5,000, £P890 will have to be paid. 

As the law became effective September 
1, only seven-twelfths of the full amount 
will be levied during the current fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1942. Most re- 
liable estimates put the number of tax- 
payers under existing conditions at about 
7,000 out of a total population of about 
1,500,000 and the yield for a full year at 
about £P250,000. 

The high exemption limit and the few 
and limited personal allowances were in- 
tended to avoid “a vast amount of un- 
remunerative clerical work.” From 
wage earners the tax will be deducted at 
the source, though not many will be af- 
fected. The reductions allowed follow 
the usual lines. The tax upon the 
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chargeable income of a company is to be 
a uniform 10 percent. 

[The Palestine pound is equal to the pound 
sterling; the mil is one-thousandth of a 
pound. | 


Commercial Law Digests 


War-Risks Insurance Contemplated.— 
A draft ordinance for war-risks insur- 
ance has been published in Palestine and 
in all probability will be enacted into law. 
The draft provides for compulsory insur- 
ance for goods with a minimum value of 
¢P1,500 and voluntary insurance for 
goods of a value less than that amount. 
The insurance is to cover war risks (ex- 
cluding losses due to invasion and conse- 
quent seizure) on goods owned in the 
course of business and situated in Pal- 
estine. The schedule lists not less than 
44 types of commodities, including live- 
stock, timber, bricks, metals and ores, 
machinery of diverse kind, paintings and 
sculptures, philatelic collections, old 
books, and mineral oils. The rates have 
not yet been fixed. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tin and Tungsten Ore: Export Taxes 
Increased.—Export duties on metallic 
tin, tin ore (cassiterite), and tungsten 
ore (wolframite) were increased by de- 
cree law No. 31,558, and a ministerial or- 
der, both published in the Diario do Gov- 
erno of October 8, effective from Novem- 
ber 1, 1941. 

The increased rates of duty—in gold 
escudos per net kilogram except as in- 
dicated—(with former rates in paren- 
theses) are as follows: cassiterite, 1.20 
(15.70 per ton) ; wolframite, 1.80 (0.06); 
and metallic tin, 1.60 (0.30). 

Canned Fish: Export Duty Estab- 
lished —Exports of canned fish from 
Portugal, heretofore duty free, were 
made subject to a duty of 0.01 gold escudo 
per kilogram net by decree law No. 31,537, 
published in the Diario do Governo of 
Septermber 29, 1941, effective from date 
of publication. 

Exportation of Various Products Made 
Subject to Permit.—Exports from Portu- 
gal of various products, including grains, 
asbestos, glass, mica, piassava, silk or 
rayon, all textiles, cellulose, barrels and 
barrel staves, electric lamps, celluloid, 
and leather manufactures, were made 
subject to permit by portaria No. 
9,896, published in the Diario do Governo 
of September 16, 1941, effective from date 
of publication. 


Spain 


Economic Conditions 


Mercantile credits and collections in 
Spain during September 1941 remained 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


practically unchanged in comparison 
with preceding months, with credit 
abundant and collections normally 
prompt. 

Exports of essential oils, paprika, etc., 
continue from the Valencia district to 
the United States, and there are ship- 
ments of iron ore to Germany and Italy. 
Some cargoes of wheat and corn from 
Argentina continue to arrive. 

There is slight need for credit in the 
domestic trade, and it appears that most 
firms are adequately supplied with 
pesetas. Generally speaking, the demand 
on the banks is exceptionally limited and 
for short-term advances only. 


Vigo reports that some demand for 
bank credit has recently developed 
among builders of steel fishing vessels in 
that area. 

Earlier in the month it was reported 
from the island of Majorca that credit 
was abundant and collections normally 
prompt, with much business being done 
on a cash basis. 

Activity on the Barcelona stock and 
bond exchange—unlike some of the other 
Spanish exchanges—was reportedly very 
restricted during the month. 


The cost-of-living index or retail-price 
index for Barcelona, with 1913 equaling 
100, was 486 for August 1941, compared 
with 485.2 for July 1941 and 338 for both 
months of 1940. The wholesale-price in- 
dex with the same base was 397.3 for 
September 1941, 402 for August 1941, and 
401.5 for July 1941, compared with 316 
for September 1940, 310.5 for August 
1940, and 307.4 for July 1940. These in- 
dexes represent official prices which are 
often considerably lower than unofficial 
prices. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR INDUSTRY 
CREATED 


A National Institute for Industry was 
created in Spain by a law of September 
25, published in the Official Bulletin of 
the State of September 30, 1941. 

The purposes of the new organization 
are to promote and finance the creation 
and development of Spanish industries, 
especially when connected with national 
defense or directed toward the attain- 
ment of Spanish autarchy. The Insti- 
tute is to receive an initial appropriation 
of 50,000,000 pesetas plus annual sub- 
sidies to be fixed from time to time. In 
addition, all participation of the Gov- 
ernment in private industrial enterprises 
is to be transferred by decree to the In- 
stitute. Also the Government is to trans- 
fer to it Government-owned factories 
and equipment. 

The Institute is to operate in the same 
manner as private incorporated compa- 
nies, but under the control of the 
Government. 

The Institute may be authorized, by 
decree, to issue bonds, either nominative 
or bearer, having a maturity date of not 
less than 20 years. The authorizing de- 
cree is to determine the conditions of 
each issue. 
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For the fulfillment of its purposes the 
Institute may finance new or existing 
industries, subject however to the ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Finance when 
the amount required exceeds 5,000,000 
pesetas. It may also purchase interests 
in existing industrial or mining enter- 
prises, or wholly acquire them through 
compulsory purchase when authorized by 
a decree of the Government. ‘ 


Transport and Communication 


Air Service Between Barcelona and 
Palma Taxed to Capacity.—The daily air 
service between Barcelona and Palma, 
Majorca, the famous island tourist resort, 
has been taxed to capacity all sum- 
mer. Tri-motored 18-passenger Junkers 
planes are used on this route—operated 
by Lufthansa (German), under supervi- 
sion by the Spanish company “Iberia.” 
All summer, these planes have been 
booked for 15 days in advance, and, when 
a flight is canceled on account of bad 
weather, holders of reservations have to 
wait their turn for new bookings unless 
an extra run is made. The trip takes 1 
hour. 

Direct Railway Line Between Madrid 
and Valencia Under Construction—Con- 
struction of the missing railway link be- 
tween Madrid and Valencia has been 
resumed. The section to be completed 
is that between Cuenca, capital of New 
Castile, east of Madrid, and Utiel in Va- 
lencia Province. The existing railway 
between Madrid and Cuenca is 124 miles 
long; the extension eastward, with four 
intermediate stations and its temporary 
terminus at Arguisuelas, is not yet open 
for traffic. The railway from Valencia 
to Utiel is 54 miles long, and here, too, 
an extension (westward) is already in 
existence through Las Cuevas to Cam- 
porobles 13 miles west of Utiel. The 
section remaining to be completed is 
some 60 miles in length and is expected 
to be ready in about 2 years. 

The cost is estimated at about 4,000,000 
pesetas. When completed, the direct 
line between Madrid and Valencia will 
provide a considerably shorter connec- 
tion between the capital and Spain’s 
second port on the Mediterranean than 
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Chemicals 


Imports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts into the United States declined 8 
percent to $92,900,000 during the first 8 
months of 1941, from $101,900,000 during 
the same period of 1940. Many of the 
basic chemical materials indigenous to 
foreign countries which United States 
manufacturers have imported annually 
to a large extent were imported in the 
first 8 months of 1941 in greater amounts 
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ews by COMMODITIES 


carnauba wax, vegetable wax, logwood, 
agar agar, varnish gums, glycerine, crude 
iodine, sodium cyanide, cyanamide, 
guano, dried blood, and tankage. 

Other important products, however, 
declined. Among these were pyrites, 
creosote oil, sodium sulfate, sodium ni- 
trate, potash, iron oxide, argols and wine 
lees, natural crude camphor, tung oil, 
and pyrethrum flowers. 

Prices for the most part were higher 
than a year ago. Imports of chemicals 





than in the corresponding period of 1940 and allied products into the United 
Included in these were casein, beeswax, States by major groups: 
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* AUSTRALIA.—The chemicals and meth- 
ods used to protect timber against the 
attacks of the powder post borer are 
obviously of world-wide interest. Re- 
sults of the experiments carried on by 
Australia’s Division of Forest Products 
have been published in the Journal of 
The Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, August 1941. When the in- 
vestigation began, series of different 
chemicals were tested over a period of 
several years. These tests showed that 
sodium fluosilicate and boric acid were 
effective in relatively small amounts. 
Sodium fluosilicate was the more toxic, 
but its use resulted in some health 
hazards. 

Further work was undertaken using 
boric acid, borax, mixtures of boric acid 
and borax, and zinc chloride. Boric acid 
was finally chosen as the most suitable 
chemical, and treating schedules were 
developed for a number of species and 
thicknesses of veneer. Large-scale tests 


(2) TIME 1S SHORT 


were carried out in the field, and, upon 
completion of the work, it had been 
proved that the schedules developed in 
the laboratory could be applied in the 
field and that the process as a whole was 
a commercial proposition. At present 
eight plywood mills in Queensland and 
four in New South Wales are utilizing the 
new process, which has been in com- 
mercial use for approximately 2 years. 

Estimates have not been made of the 
volume of veneer thus treated, but a large 
saving of money and timber is claimed to 
have been effected. 


* Canapa.—Included in the list of capi- 
tal expenditures for plant extensions re- 
ported by the Canadian Government in 
May 1941 was $3,333,333 to Alberta 
Nitrogen Co., Ltd., Calgary, to design, 
construct, and equip a plant for ammonia 
production—and added total capital as- 
sistance extended for the Calgary plant 
is $10,110,000, one-third to be given by 
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the Canadian Government and the re. 
mainder by the British Government, 
Alberta Nitrogen is a subsidiary of the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co, 
Trail, British Columbia. 


* CuHiInA.—The market in China for bi- 
ological, clinical, and pathological stains 
and reagents is not large. Prior to the 
European war, Germany supplied the 
bulk of China’s requirements of these 
products, American and British mate. 
rials being unable to meet the low prices 
quoted by German manufacturers, 
Within the last year, however, supplies 
from Germany have been more effectively 
cut off, with the result that Shanghai 
laboratories have been obliged to procure 
their requirements from the United 
States or Great Britain. Volume of pur- 
chases has been held down by price. No 
large stocks of laboratory stains are 
maintained in Shanghai at any time, and 
indent orders or direct orders are usually 
placed for immediate requirements. 
Various modern-style chemical works 
in Shanghai, as well as the larger medical 
institutions in the city, maintain their 
own research laboratories, in addition to 
which there are several independent 
laboratories functioning for special test- 
ing work. Some of the hospitals and 
laboratories connected with hospitals and 
clinics in eastern China which were de- 
stroyed or dismantled have resumed 
operations in more remote locations in 
western China and are endeavoring to 
carry on under difficult conditions. 


* GERMANY.—The establishment of a 
national phosphatic fertilizer cartel un- 
der the name of Grossdeutscher Phos- 
phatverband (Greater German Phos- 
phate Union), Berlin, is reported by the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. Reportedly there 
are no outsiders in the new cartel, which 
is composed of the Basic Slag Cartel 
(Thomas-Phosphat-Fabriken G. m. Db. 


H.), Berlin, the Superphosphate Cartel 
(Deutsche Superphosphat-Industrie G. 
m. b. H.), and two companies, Kali- 


Chemie A. G., Berlin, and the Chemische 
Fabrik Kalk G. m. b. H., Cologne. A col- 
lateral cartel agreement has been con- 
cluded between the Phosphate Union and 
the Nitrogen Syndicate ‘(Stickstoff-Syn- 
dikat G. m. b. H.), Berlin, covering the 
mixed fertilizer of the latter which con- 
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tains superphosphate. 'The Phosphate 
Union thus controls the distribution of 
all phosphatic fertilizers in Germany. 


* SwWEDEN.—A new acetone factory of 
the Cooperative Union, to be operated 
jn conjunction with the Union’s new 
charcoal factory in Northern Sweden, 
is expected to be completed in the spring 
of 1942. Annual output of acetone will 
approximate 500 tons; about 100,000 
cubic meters of birch will be required 
for this production. 

At present there is a pronounced 
shortage of acetone. Large quantities 
are used in making smokeless gun pow- 
der and as a base for manufacturing 
medicinals and dyestuffs. 

The United States exported 2,000,000 
pounds valued at $143,000 to Sweden in 
1939 and 700,000 pounds valued at $60,- 
000 in 1940. 

Despite a somewhat larger foreign 
trade in August, neither chemical im- 
ports nor exports have been up to aver- 
age this year. Imports of chemicals into 
Sweden were valued at 100,000,000 kronor 
during the first 8 months of 1941, com- 
pared with 122,860,000 during the first 
g months of 1940; exports were valued ait 
22,870,000 kronor and 33,300,000 kronor 
during the same periods. (One krona 
averaged $0.238 in 1940.) 


* UNITED Kincpom.—The activities of 
the British dyestuffs industry are re- 
ported to be most encouraging. Not 
only have the color manufacturers been 
able, despite the numerous prevailing 
difficulties, to increase their range by a 
number of specialized products which 
pefore the war were wholly imported, 
but research toward filling the few re- 
maining important gaps in the list of 
domestic-produced colors is active. Suc- 
cessful measures also are being taken to 
further production of intermediates. 
both in variety and in quantity. Prior 
to the war, though the list of British- 
made intermediates was extensive, there 
were a few notable omissions. 


* Urucuay.—Casein is produced in Uru- 
guay by the local dairy industry, which 
in 1939, latest year for which export fig- 
ures are available, exported 795,365 kilo- 


grams. The largest dairy company, 
“Conaprole” ‘(Cooperativa Nacional de 
Productores de Leche), is located in 


Montevideo. 

The United States imported from Uru- 
guay 76,700 pounds of casein in 1939, 
996,600 pounds in 1940, and 393,200 
pounds during the first half of 1941. 


* VENEZUELA.—Demand in Venezuela for 
calcium carbide from the United States 
has been increasing steadily during the 
past 5 years. In 1940 nearly one-half of 
the total imports of calcium carbide into 
Venezuela, amounting to 1,765,393 kilo- 
grams, came from the United States, as 
shown by official statistics. Imports in 
1939 amounted to 1,466,692 kilograms, 
Calcium carbide is used extensively in 
Venezuela, chiefly for lighting in rural 
districts where electric current is not 
available, but a substantial part of the 
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imports is used for industrial purposes 
in acetylene torches for cutting iron and 
steel. 

Exports of calcium carbide from the 
United States to Venezuela have ad- 
vanced from 135,587 pounds in 1936 to 
199,032 in 1937, 244,656 in 1938, 352,740 
in 1939, and 438,350 in 1940. 

Alkalies, alcohol, calcium carbide, 
dyes, insecticides, medicinals, and fer- 
tilizers are included among the commod- 
ities whose prices will be controlled by 
a National Price Control Board estab- 
lished in accordance with a presidential 
decree. The Board will fix the maxi- 
mum sales price in the Federal District 
and will also fix a uniform price in terri- 
tory subject to the jurisdiction of two or 
more local price-control boards. 


Construction 


* Canapa.—The large volume of con- 
tracts let by the Government in Septem- 
ber 1941 reflects an active winter season 
for the building industry. Contracts let 
in September for all types of work to- 
taled $39,363,800, of which more than 
$14,000,000 was for public buildings 
throughout the Dominion. 

Included in the total were permits for 
12 flying fields ($7,235,000), 1 airplane 
factory ($225,000), 4 hangars and build- 
ings ($490,000), 1 seaplane base ($412,- 
000), 1 airport ($500,000), 6 barracks 
($1,535,000), and a wartime housing 
project ($1,460,000). 


* CANARY ISLANDS.—Construction activ- 
ity on the whole is very dull. Private 
building is adversely affected by high 
costs and shortage of imported building 
materials, and no improvement is antici- 
pated until import and _ exchange 
problems are solved. 

Building materials such as stone, sand, 
lime, and brick are obtainable locally, 
but lumber, cement, construction iron 
for reinforcing concrete, and hardware 
must be imported. Spain, for some time, 
has been practically the only source of 
supply for the cement, construction iron, 
and several other building materials. 


* CHILE.—The use of second-class steel 
for certain types of construction, pro- 
vided certain minimum requirements are 
met, has been decreed by the Chilean 
Government. As justification for this 
action, it is pointed out that while there 
is a scarcity of steel stocks in Chile there 
are large quantities of steel and iron in 
customhouses and_ industrial plants 
which, though not up to present stand- 
ards, may be employed in certain speci- 
fied concrete construction. 


* CoLomMBIA.—Builders are reportedly 
being forced to pay exorbitant prices for 
all types of metal building materials. 
Rubber-covered copper wire is almost 
unobtainable, while prices of conduit, 
switch panels, and similar products have 
almost doubled. Reinforcing bars are 
said to be selling at what the purchaser 
will pay. 
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The cement industry continues active. 
If the first 6 months of the year can be 
considered a barometer, 1941 will set a 
new record for the cement industry. 


* DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—The maximum 
retail price of cement has been fixed at 
$4.40 a barrel (380 pounds) by a recent 
governmental decree 


* Ext Satvapor.—Construction of office 
buildings and private residences con- 
tinues active, despite difficulty in obtain- 
ing materials. Prices of some items, 
such as cement, have risen sharply and 
locally made iron rods have been used 
to some extent, though they have not 
proved as satisfactory as the imported 
product. 


* GUATEMALA.—The ability of Guate- 
mala’s single cement producer to supply 
domestic requirements of ordinary 
standard cement is reflected in the coun- 
try’s import statistics. White cement, 
however, is not produced in Guatemala. 
Following are the imports for 1939, 1940. 
and the first 6 months of 1941: 











| First 6 
Type 1939 | 1940 |months 
1941 
| ! 
Kilo- | Kilo- | Kilo- 
Standard gray cement: grams grams grams 
United States _- _| 853,412 | 2,160 
Sweden 1, 663,447 | 424,961 |__. 
Mexico 1, 529 18, 835 3, 736 
Other countries, Eu- 
ropean ---_ _.|5, 021, 935 
Total_.- 6, 686,911 |1, 297,208 | 5,896 
White cement: | 
United States 23, 062 89, 643 | 237, 822 
Italy | 55,398 45, 505 | 1, 005 
Germany 18,000 | 20,160 |-- 
Belgium ___- 39, 844 wie 


__| 136,304 | 155, 308 | 238, 827 


Tew... 








* Hone Konc.—The high cost of con- 
struction materials and uncertain deliv- 
eries are having a deterrent effect on 
building activity. Construction costs 
have reportedly risen from 35 to 40 per- 
cent over those of September 1939. Fac- 
tory construction costs have risen by 
about 25 percent since the war began, 
and office and residential costs by about 
50 percent. The smaller increase in fac- 
tory construction is attributed to the use 
of quarried granite blocks and curtailed 
use of expensive fittings and hardware. 
* Nicaracua.—With the operation of Nic- 
aragua’s first cement plant, now rapidly 
nearing completion, curtailment of im- 
ports of the foreign product may be 
expected. 


An analysis of import statistics shows 
that the total cement trade dropped from 
the high of 8,046,423 kilograms in 1939 
to 7,023,572 in 1940 and that 1941 will 
probably replace 1939 as the peak year. 
Although total imports declined in 1940, 
the United States share in the trade in- 
creased ten-fold, and this country con- 
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tinued to supply the largest share in 
the first 6 months of 1941: 














| First 6 
Country of origin 1939 1940 months 
1941 
Kilo- Kilo- |  Kilo- 
grams grams | grams 
United States__________| 325, 505 |3, 329,377 | 5, 827,415 
Yugoslavia._____._.__- 2 1, 916, 538 | 
a 429,819 | 837,015 | 
Gommeny.............-.« 6, 813, 767 2, 168 Sa 
SRE” 37, 881 16, 748 | 14, 063 
ares 442,651 | 921,726 | ‘ 
Total___- ____ |8, 046, 423 |7, 023, 572 | 5,841, 478 





* VENEZUELA—Erection of a cement 
plant with an annual capacity of 50,000 
metric tons at Guanta, State of Anzoate- 
gui, has been pledged by a Venezuelan 
concern in a contract recently negotiated 
with the Government. 

The plant of Compania Anonima 
Fabrica Nacional de Cemento at Caracas 
(with a daily capacity of about 300 tons) 
and that of Compania Anonima Fabrica 
de Cemento de Valencia (with a daily 
capacity of about 120 tons) account now 
for Venezuela’s cement production. 


The United States is believed to be the 
sole supplier to this market at present. 
In 1940 United States exports to Vene- 
zuela totaled 305,082 barrels of standard 
portland cement, compared with 480,784 
barrels in 1939. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


* Brazit.—In September 110,382 bags of 
coffee were delivered to the market in 
Victoria, a decrease of 2,215 bags from 
August. 

Total exports from Victoria during 
September were 39,586 bags. Shipments 
to other ports of Brazil were 15,668 bags, 
and 600 bags were released for local con- 
sumption. Stocks on hand at the close 
of September were 150,231 bags, com- 
pared with 95,703 on hand September 1. 

With September exports and inter- 
state shipments, total shipments of Vic- 
toria coffee for the crop year beginning 
July 1, 1941, amounted to 138,904 bags. 


* DomINnIcAN RepusBLic.—For almost the 
first time in the memory of Dominican 
cacao producers, weather conditions 
have been so favorable that the har- 
vesting of the midcrop has begun at least 
6 weeks earlier than usual. The cacao 
is good in quantity, excellent in quality, 
and there will probably be a midcrop 
of 80,000 to 100,000 70-kilogram bags— 
almost a record. 

The United States market remains 
firm, with prices that allow Dominican 
exporters to pay producers an average of 
$6.50 per 50 kilograms. This is more 


than double the price paid a year ago. 
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Latest available official export figures: 





January- | January- 
July 1940 | July 1941 


Country 


Kilograms 
14, 004, 414 


Kilograms 


United States 16, 617, 890 


Puerto Rico____.__.-.-- hin 31, 453 33, 370 
Surinam zs = oman Abate lccinedwewens 
Mexico_____- ee aes RR. Acta 142, 709 
En eens 
Blegium. ______- Fa 
Japan -___- . : : es OR Tre lencu<e “a 
Other countries ois, 1, 985 1, 116 

Total exports __- 17, 493, 159 14, 181, 609 





The decline in exports in the 1941 pe- 
riod is due to an exceptionally poor 
harvest of the regular crop early in 1941. 


* GUATEMALA.—The local coffee market 
during September was generally active 
as exporters began their buying from 
producers. By the end of the month be- 
tween 15 and 25 percent of the new crop 
had been purchased. Shipments during 
the month were limited to the move- 
ment of old-crop coffees to nonquota 
countries, Canada, Argentina, Chile, 
China, and British Honduras, as quota 
coffees could not begin to move until 
October 1. 
Exports have been as follows: 


{In bags of 60 kilograms each] 





5 weeks 5 weeks 
Ite Aug. 29 to | July 25 to 
Sept. 30, Aug. 28, 
1941 1941 
Hulled (Oro 
Canada. 10, 304 17, 404 
Argentina 1, 123 236 


Other countries 166 190 


Total 11, 593 17, 820 





Coffee exports during the 1940-41 crop 
year, which this year has been extended 
to include September (August 30, 1940, 
to September 30, 1941), are shown in 
the following table: 





| Bags of 60 


intry of destinatior | 
se | kilograms 


United States 652, 155 
Canada 47, 
Sweden 1 
China 2, 
Argentina 1 
Philippine Islands 1 
Other countries ] 


Total 





* VENEZUELA—The 1940-41 Venezuelan 
cacao crop has now been exported in its 
entirety; no stocks are on hand. The 
crop was normal—that is, between 
17,000,000 and 18,000,000 kilograms. It 
is yet too early to advance an opinion as 
to the next crop—much depending on 
weather conditions—but present indica- 
tions are that it will be normal. 

Trade in cacao from now until De- 
cember, when the new crop starts mov- 
ing, will be practically nil. Exports in 
the first 6 months of 1941 were 9,425,122 
kilograms, compared with 10,878,684 ex- 


ported in the same period of 1940. 
Exports in July 1941 were 1,468,511 
kilograms. 
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Dairy Products 


* Burma.—Normal canned-milk sources 
have been cut off by the war, and demand 
remains relatively high. 

The following table, compiled from 
official customs statistics, showing im. 
ports of condensed and preserved milk, 
including cream, will give some idea of 
the Burma market: 








Country of origin 1939-40 1940-4] 

Hundred- HTundred- 
weight of 112 | weight of 112 

255 pounds pounds 
Unites States_.._._-- , 1, 760 19, 669 
United Kingdom. 57, 913 13, 622 
Denmark. ........... ; 9, 506 or) 
Netherlands.-........ a 98, 400 16, 814 
jan .....-. paid 10, 119 11, 366 
Canada... ..- BES, 450 "655 
Australia _- Linas 268 2, 715 
Other countries : 1, 432 1, 121 
179, 580 66, 048 


Total... 
Fruits and Nuts 


* Ecuapor.—Exports of bananas de- 
creased during the period May—August 
1941, owing mainly to shipping difficul- 
culties. Exports from Guayaquil in the 
first 8 months of 1941 amounted to 858,- 
364 stems, compared with 1,097,144 stems 
in the same period of 1940. Chief mar- 
kets are Peru and Chile. 





——<$ 


* NIcARAGUA.—Exports of bananas in the 
first 6 months of 1941 amounted to 426,- 
424 stems, compared with 627,877 stems 
in the same period of 1940. according to 
official preliminary statistics. Some of 
this decline is attributed to the lack of 
shipping accommodations, but most of 
the loss in trade follows the reduced 
operations of banana operators on the 
Atlantic coast. At one time the banana 
trade represented a sizable part of the 
country’s total exports, but in 1940 it 
accounted for only 5 percent of the total 
export trade. About 10 years ago—that 
is, in 1930—the comparative figure was 
27 percent. 

The occurrence of banana diseases, 

which have invaded many of the Central 
American countries, remains a most dis- 
couraging factor in the growing of 
bananas and in the general banana 
trade. The quality of Nicaraguan fruit 
is good. 
* Spain.—The following estimates con- 
cerning the national almond production 
for the crop year 1940-41, just termi- 
nated, have been obtained from the 
trade: 





Soft shell, 
unshelled 


Sept. 1, 
Region shelled 


Metric tons | Metric tons 
Balearic Islands 7, 000 1,100 


Reus-Castellon 5, 000 | 5, 000 
Valencia-A licante 3. 500-4, 000 oe 
Andalusia 3. 500-4, 000 





The same factors that have made it 
difficult to form accurate estimates for 
the crop year just ended also influence 
the opinions expressed in the trade with 
regard to production for the new crop 
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year 1941-42. The estimates (Septem- 
per 1, 1941) shown below have been 
obtained from the trade: 








Region Shelled | Unshelled 
| Metric tons | Metric tons 
Balearic Islands 4,000 | 1 1, 000 
Reus-Tarragona- . 3 | 5, 000 2 5, 000 
Castellon. _. 1, 500 
Valencia- Alicante sf 5, 000 
Almeria-M alaga | 4, 000 
Cartagena... -.--- | aa 3 1,000 
maa eae 
Total estimate__. 19, 500 | 7, 000 
1 [biza Mollar. 2 Tarragona Mollar. 


3 Medium soft shell. 


Exportation of Spanish almonds since 
January 1, 1941, has been small. Export 
permits have been granted only for small 
shipments to the United States and Ar- 
gentina. The opinion has been expressed 
in the trade that no substantial exports 
of almonds will be made during the new 
crop year, unless arrangements can be 
effected through diplomatic channels, 
probably on a compensation basis. 

No important stocks of the old 1940-41 
crop are reported to be in the hands of 
the usual dealers, but it is impossible to 
calculate the stocks that may be held by 
speculators and other persons or organ- 
izations recently active in the market or 
the stocks remaining in the hands of 
the growers. A dealer in Reus has esti- 
mated that there may be approximately 
700 tons shelled weight in the hands of 
the growers in that district. 


* TuRKEY.—The 1941 raisin crop will 
approximate 50,000 metric tons—an in- 
crease of 67 percent over the 30,000-ton 
crop of 1940—according to trade circles. 
Exports of raisins amounted to 19,176.4 
metric tons from the Izmir district dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1941, compared 
with 24,220.6 tons during the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. Of these exports, 
17,662 tons went to the United Kingdom 
in the 1941 period, against 18,998 tons 
in 1940. 

Practically all stocks have been moved. 
Dealers estimate that not more than 300 
metric tons still remain in packers’ 
hands. The market will open on or 
about August 20. 

In the crop year ended August 1940, 
71,875 kilograms of shelled walnuts and 
1,576,568 kilograms of shelled filberts 
were shipped to the United States, ac- 
cording to official statistics. In the Sep- 
tember 1940 to May 1941 period, 500 
kilograms of unshelled walnuts, 66,817 
kilograms of unshelled filberts, and 
63,199 kilograms of shelled filbertS were 





exported to the United States. Total 
exports to all countries were: 
| 
Sept.1, | Sept. 1, 
Ite | 1939,to | 1940, to 
em | Aug.31, | May 31, 
*1940 | 1941 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
Walnuts: | 
Shelled 1, 473, 133 | 484,412 
Unshelled 649, 641 163, 419 
Filberts: | 
Shelled 23,058,414 | 16,932, 262 
Unshelled 786, 937 


4, 972, 678 | 
| 
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Grain and Products 


* British HonpurAs.—Rice growing in 
British Honduras is strictly a peasant 
industry. The Government guarantees 
a minimum price for paddy delivered to 
its two mills, the only mechanical 
threshing plants in the Colony. Pur- 
chases by the Government Board of 
Agriculture from 1937 to 1940, inclusive, 
are given in the table below, and these 
figures represent practically the total 
production of rice in British Honduras, 
exclusive of that produced solely for 
consumption by the grower’s family: 








Year | Paddy | Milled 

Pounds Pounds 
1937 : 38, 794 | 27, 928 
1938. } 79, 710 8, 996 
1939 amar! | 221, 468 37, 978 
1940 | 463, 231 | 150, 788 





The following table shows the imports 
of rice into British Honduras during the 
period 1930-40, inclusive: 





| | Value (in 
Year | Quantity | United States 
dollars) 
| | 
Hundred- 

| weight of 112 | 

| pounds each | 
1937 a ‘ 26, 069 $76, 813 
1938 B 26, 068 72, 691 
1939 ..| 30, 512 70, 872 
1940 ayts : 17, 944 44,771 





Over the period reviewed, about 46.9 
percent of the imports by quantity were 
declared to have originated in Burma, 
25.4 percent in India, and 23.2 percent in 
the United Kingdom. 

Rice production has increased in re- 
cent years—a growth attributed to the 
depression in banana growing which has 
made the small planter seek an alterna- 
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tive crop; the campaign to grow more 
food and be less dependent on imported 
products; and the increased use of a va- 
riety of rice which has been found by 
experiment to be best suited to local 
conditions. 


* BurmMa.—The Government of Burma 
has announced that it will regulate the 
export of the next rice crop (marketing 
of which begins in December), becoming 
the sole exporter of this commodity. 
Chief market likely to be affected by war 
conditions and the freezing of its assets 
in Burma is Japan, which purchased 
nearly 500,000 tons of the current rice 
crop. Other leading markets likely to be 
cut off should hostilities break out in the 
Orient are Hong Kong and Shanghai, 
which together have purchased about 
250,000 tons of Burma rice during the 
present marketing year. 


* CHINA—Final estimates place the 
yield of the first rice crop in the Canton 
district at slightly above normal. Acre- 
age planted to the second rice crop will 
be about one-third greater than the acre- 
age of the first crop. 

Stocks of 1,000 bags (2,200 hundred- 
weight) of imported rice were held by 
the Foreign Rice Purchasing Commis- 
sion at the end of July, and this was ex- 
pected to be exhausted within the next 
few days. Native rice reached Canton in 
considerable quantities, but trade sources 
believe that much is being held in 
producing areas. 

It is learned that, although the system 
whereby 25 percent of all native rice 
shipped to Canton must be turned over 
to the Rice and Paddy Control Office 
continues, the price paid by the office 
for such rice is now fixed at MY3.00 per 
picul ($US0.30 per hundredweight) less 
than the price in producing districts. 


* Ecuapor.—This season’s rice harvest 
will probably be the largest in the his- 
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tory of the country. There are 42 rice 
mills in Ecuador. Rice received at the 
mills from July 15 to August 15 amounted 
to 124,433 quintals of 101.4 pounds each. 
Rice stocks on July 15, 1941, amounted 
to 554,787 quintals and on August 15, 
564,353 quintals, compared with 469,677 
quintals on August 15, 1940. Exports 
from July 16 to August 15 were 54,568 
quintals. 


* JAPAN.—The wheat harvest for all of 
Japan Proper, including Hokkaido, will 
be only 10.1 percent below the 1940 yield, 
according to the official crop estimate of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 
based on conditions as of July 1. The 
final estimate places the total volume of 
the crop at 11,772,880 koku (1 koku=5.12 
bushels). Barley and naked-barley har- 
vests are reported to be 7,200,370 koku 
and 7,021,540 koku, respectively, the for- 
mer representing an increase of 4.2 per- 
cent and the latter a gain of 12 percent 
compared with the preceding year. 

Wheat-fiour distribution in Tokyo, 
which reached a low level of 331,650 sacks 
(1 sack=2.2528 bushels) in June, was 
raised to 419,550 sacks for July—to fur- 
nish a substitute for rice, since the allot- 
ments of the latter grain have been 
materially reduced. Wheat-flour distri- 
bution in August is expected to amount 
to 420,850 sacks. 

With imports of wheat for the Japa- 
nese Empire and occupied parts of China 
at a standstill, it is now apparent that 
all supplies must be secured within the 
yen bloc. Although imports at present 
are probably sufficient for current re- 
quirements, there can be little doubt that 
Japan’s grain problems will be further 
intensified if the present situation con- 
tinues. The most serious difficulties will 
probably arise in Manchuria, where 
supplies are already short. 


* ParacuAy.—In the last 25 years, prog- 
ress has been made in developing rice 
production and milling in Paraguay. 
Official production estimates and trade 
estimates vary widely, as shown below: 











ro. Official | Trade 
Year figures | estimates 
Metric tons | Metric tons 
Re ee | 8, 312 2, 500 
Re eR ae | 9, 386 | 3, 500 
1989__.. ceiadalel CL 10, 391 | 4, 800 
aes 11, 224 | 3, 500 


AS SE ERS ai 4, 000 





No rice was exported from 1934 to 
1940. Imports from 1937 to 1940 were: 








Year Paddy Milled 
| 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
1937 ‘ 106, 800 | 548, 348 
1938 27, 000 | 20, 750 
1939 Or a. 5, 283 
1940 75, 480 8, 660 
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* Sparin.—Official estimates place 1941 
rice production in all of Spain at 204,000 
metric tons. This compares with 291,000 
tons during 1935, the last pre-Spanish- 
war year. During 1935, 45,000 tons were 
exported. 

Since estimates for the current crop 
were obtained, heavy rain and high wind 
at the beginning of the harvest have 
done considerable damage and_ will 
cause an appreciable reduction in yield. 


Spices and Related Products 


* FRENCH OcEANIA.—The following table 
gives the countries of destination of 
vanilla beans exported during the second 
quarters of 1940 and 1941: 





Country of destination 1940 1941 
Kilograms Kilograms 

United States wal 10, 021 53, 856 
France and colonies 5B 24, 879 

England é 802 

New Zealand__. —_ 724 309 
Australia 1, 420 5, 366 
Canada 1, 237 555 
Argentina 7 . 317 


Total.____.. =a 39, O83 60, 403 





The market price in Papeete (Tahiti) 
for the three best grades of vanilla beans 
averaged, for the second quarters of 1940 
and 1941, as follows: 


[In franes per kilogram 





White Yello 


label label 


April 175 270 167 20) 95 140 
May 175 200) 170 245 1OO ] 
June 170 260 170 255 110 





By a decree dated June 3, 1940, a 
variable export tax was placed on vanilla 
beans because of war-caused increased 
prices. This tax, changed every 3 
months, is based on the difference in the 
average price of vanilla exported during 
the third quarter of 1939, taken as a basis, 
and the average price of the second 
quarter preceding that for which the ex- 
port duty is to be established. The rate 
of duty is 60 percent of this difference. 
For the April-June quarter covered by 
this report, the tax was 73.99 francs per 
kilogram, and for the July-September 
quarter it is fixed at 71.32. During the 
quarter October-December 1941 the tax 
is fixed at 24.28 per kilogram. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES—The marketing 
of the 1941 pepper crop of the Nether- 
lands Indies is now under way, and small 
amounts are beginning to reach the 
ports. The total 1941 production of 
black pepper from the Lampong districts 
of South Sumatra is estimated at ap- 
proximately 45,000 metric tons, and the 
1941 production of white pepper on the 
island of Banka is estimated at 4,000 to 
5,000 tons. 

Exports of both black and white pep- 
per for June, and the total exports for 
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January-June 1941, are shown in the 
following tables: 


Exports of Black Pepper 


{In metric tons] 





——ees, 


I otal 








Country of destination June 1941 January-~ 
June 194] 
United States 856 11, 545 
Brazil 548 
Canada R3 
Egypt 20 594 
Iraq %) 
Singapore 3b 400 
Other 20 484 
Total 932 13, 744 
Exports of White Pepper 
In metric ton 
Total 
Country of destination June 1941 January- 
June 194] 
United State 85 2, 895 
Argenti 35 
Brazil 23 
Canada A) 3] 
Japan ra | 32 
Singapore 168 823 
south Africa 0) 132 
Other l &3 
rotal 05 4, 054 





Approximately 5,000 to 6,000 tons of 
black pepper were exported during July, 
Local stocks are regarded as unusually 
small, because delivery of the new crop 
at the ports has been slow. A rough 
estimate of the total “visible” stocks of 
black pepper is 2,000 to 3,000 metric 
tons, but little of this is available and 
ready for shipment. No estimate regard- 
ing white-pepper stocks can be obtained. 

Speculation in black pepper has been 
heavy, and it is estimated that 10,000 to 
12,000 tons of the new crop have been 
covered for October, November, and 
December delivery. 


* SrerRE LEONE.—The area planted to 
ginger in the Bo district is less than in 
the preceding year. Exports of ginger 
and pepper in July 1941 were: 








Sugar and Products 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Java sugar sales 
announced during July 1941 amounted to 
255,725 tons, of which amount 94,965 tons 
represented sales which the N. I. V. A.S&. 
(Netherlands Indies Association for the 
Sale of Sugar) had made during previous 
months, and 100,000 tons of brown sugar 
sold to Japan. 

Consumption of sugar in the Nether- 
lands Indies for July reached 37,808 tons. 
The monthly average up to the present 
time has been 36,000 tons. 
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The statistical position of Java’s sugar 
industry at the end of July 1941 is given 
py N. I. V. A. S. as follows: 


Tons 

stocks per April 1, 1941__.__.__-_-._. 641,800 

N. I. V. A. S. production crop 1941 
during March-July_.........-.-- 748, 272 
1, 390, 072 

Less: 

Consumption April-June 1941_ 91, 080 
Consumption July 1941 (est.)—_ 25, 000 
Exports April—July 1941_-_--- 325, 774 
Stocks per August 1, 1941_____._.. 948, 218 
stocks per August 1, 1940_________ 680, 050 
Stocks per August 1, 1939________~- 549, 512 


Following is a detailed list of the coun- 
tries of destination for exports of Java 
sugar during July 1941: 





—_—_— 


Destination Metric tons 


Great Britain 17. 841 
Suez, f. 0 23" 388 
Iraq 3, 049 
Iran 999 
Ceylon (Colombo 5 553 
British India 
Thailand 
Penang 
Singapore 6, 591 
Hong Kong 8. 533 
China 3, 905 
Japan 6, 900 
Other countri¢ 


Total 91, 257 





The restriction of shipping facilities to 
the chief sugar markets remained the 
dominant concern of the local industry 
throughout the first half of 1941, and by 
the end of June some markets had been 
cut off almost entirely. One hundred 
thousand tons of sugar were contracted 
for by Japan as a result of negotiations 
between the Japanese and Netherlands 
Governments—but delivery is uncertain. 

The size of the 1942 crop was fixed 
by the Netherlands Indies Government 
at 1,450,000 metric tons, of which 120,000 
tons is allocated to the carry-over of the 
1940 crop. For comparison: the quota 
for the 1940 crop was 1,475,000 metric 
tons and for the 1941 crop 1,750,000 tons. 
However, the actual size of the 1941 crop, 
now being harvested, is estimated at 
1,720,000 tons, the small yield being 
caused by the severe 1940 drought. 

Stocks are increasing steadily, with 
little likelihood of their being decreased 
materially until normal shipping facili- 
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ties can be resumed. Most of the stocks * NEWFOUNDLAND.—Production of iron 
are stored at the mills, not at the ports. ore at the Bell Island mines of the Do- 


Exports, January to June 1941, were minion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd., 
as follows (by kinds) : Newfoundland’s sole producer of the ore 
at present, totaled 651,933 long tons in 





Item | Quantity the first 8 months of 1941, compared 

; ° i MUMS lic a haa with 981,956 in the same months of 1940. 

Factory sugar: a ct Shipments of the ore during the 1941 
Superior Head sugar, No. 25 and : 

higher: | Metric tons period amounted to 638,462 tons, of 

te fact : 5s) Which 472,117 went to the company’s 


Refined Crystal sugar, 1940 harvest, 
refined in 1940 . 1,718 
Superior Second Boilings, 1940 har- 


plant at Sydney, Nova Scotia, 146,420 
tons to Great Britain, and 19,925 tons 


vest... — 33 to the United States (Massachusetts). 
Head Sugar No. 16 and higher, not es zi 

yotherwise specified, 1940 harvest _- 66, 483 Weather conditions do not permit the 
Sa 4,333 Bell Island mines to ship during the 
1940 harvest 5 80, 200 winter season—mid-January to mid- 
a_ '02 April. The mines have been operating 
_ areas ae p Md on a 3-days-a-week basis since January 

v arves A: : : . ‘ 
ee nae) Ss) eee 19, 1941, because of insufficient shipping 

Total a 434, 782 space to transport the ore. 
Cup sugar and similar sugar prepared * SweDEN.—Production of iron and 
in the native way 3, 455 . 

Residue (molasses): steel in the first 6 months of 1941 was 
cae oe - en below that of the same period of 1940, 


but exceeded output during the 6-month 
period of 1939. The Industrial Commis- 
sion states, however, that present pro- 


Iron and Steel duction is sufficient to meet require- 





ments. 
* CanaDA—The scrap iron and steel A shortage of pig iron and wrought- 
trade has been placed under Govern- iron scrap may develop, in which event 
ment control. All dealers in scrap iron the supply of iron and steel—especially 
and steel are required to obtain a li- qualities used for manufacturing sheet 
cense from the Steel Controller. Li- iron and, probably, varieties of ordinary 
censees must comply with maximum commercial iron—may be reduced during 


prices established by the Comptroller, the last 6 months of the current year. 
keep records of all purchases and sales, On the other hand, prospects for the 
submit monthly reports showing amount manufacture of quality steel are brighter; 


of scrap of each classification sold, material formerly released for export is 
prices at which sold and names of pur- now available for domestic use. 

chasers, amount of each classification of The old Diana iron mine at Koppar- 
scrap on hand or on order at close of berg, owned by Stallbergs Grufveaktie- 
preceding month, and whether stocks bolag, is to be opened soon. As the mine 
are ready for immediate shipment or is situated near to and below Lake 
require further treatment or pYrepara- Olofasjen, sinking of shafts to a depth 
tion. of approximately 400 meters will be 
* CHIna.—Steel production was report- necessary. 

edly begun at the Shansi Iron Works, Stocks of tin plate held by other than 
Taiyuan, in July 1941. governmental agencies are expropriated 
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by an order effective September 1, 1941. 
Imported tin plate is included in the 
expropriation. 


Lumber and 
Products 


United States imports of mahogany 
logs for the first 7 months of 1941 totaled 
12,915 M board feet, valued at $1,214,712. 
The four chief sources of supply were 
British Honduras, the Gold Coast, Mexico, 
and Honduras. 

United States imports of mahogany 
lumber, including Philippine lauan, for 
the same period of 1941 amounted to 
28,081 M board feet, valued at $1,387,371. 
Cuba, Brazil, Peru, British Honduras, and 
the Gold Coast furnished the major por- 
tion of imports of mahogany lumber, 
with the exception of the lauan from the 
Philippines. 

United States exports of hardwood 
and softwood lumber (including boards, 
planks, scantlings, flooring, sawed tim- 
ber, sawed railroad ties, and box shooks), 
logs and hewn railroad ties for the first 
8 months of 1941 totaled 552,438 M board 
feet, compared with 742,254 M feet for 
the first 8 months of 1940—a decrease 
of 25.6 percent. 

Of the 1941 total, sawed material (in- 
cluding railroad ties and box shooks) 
accounted for 507,532 M board feet, com- 
pared with 673,504 M feet in 1940, a de- 
crease of 24.6 percent; exports of logs 
and hewn timber (including railroad ties) 
totaled 44,906 M feet, against 68,750 M 
feet, a decrease of 34.7 percent. 
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Exports of sawn softwood (excluding 
railroad ties and box shooks) totaled 
351,635 M feet (498,633 in 1940). This 
group consisted chiefly of Douglas fir, 
southern pine, white ponderosa, and 
sugar pine, redwood, hemlock, spruce, 
cedar, and cypress. Cedar, cypress, and 
hemlock were the only species showing 
gains. 

Sawn-hardwood exports (including 
flooring and excluding railroad ties and 


box shooks) totaled 66,337 M feet for 
the first 8 months of 1941 (96,960 in 
1940). 


Softwood log exports for the first 8 
months of 1941 totaled 27,929 M feet 
(43,976 in 1940); hardwood-log exports, 
8,065 M feet (15,399 in 1940). 

Other exports for the first 8 months 
of 1941 were hewn railroad ties total- 
ing 8,912 M feet (9,375 in 1940); sawn 
railroad ties, 23,099 M feet (15,284 in 
1940); and box shooks, 66,461 (62,627 in 
1940). 

Total imports of hardwood and soft- 
wood logs and lumber (including cabinet 
woods, sawed railroad ties, box shooks, 
and empty packing cases) for the first 
8 months of 1941 totaled 1,049,741 
(592,109 in 1940), an increase of 177.3 
percent. Of this amount, logs (hard- 
wood and softwood) accounted for 241,586 
M feet (142,198 in 1940); softwood lum- 
ber 717,884 M feet (373,810 in 1940), a 
gain of 92.0 percent; hardwood lumber 
and sawed cabinet woods, 95,057 M feet 
(66,931 in 1940), an increase of 42.0 
percent. 

During the first 8 months of 1941, in 
the softwood lumber group, spruce was 
the most important species imported, to- 
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taling 275,890 M feet (182,997 in 1940), 
Imports of fir and hemlock combineq 
totaled 301,112 M feet (78,837 in 1940), 
while imports of pine amounted to 73,916 
M feet (90,855 in 1940). 


* CanaDA.—British Columbia’s log scale 
for the first 8 months of 1941 totaleq 
2,383,590 M board feet, an increase of 
136,676 M board feet over the same period 
of 1940. 

Decision of the British Timber Con- 
trol Board to limit shipments in Septem. 
ber to 30,000 M board feet, or half the 
amount contemplated, curtailed trade 
with the United Kingdom. However, re. 
duction in shipments to Great Britain 
has been offset by demand in the domes- 
tic market and the United States. Rail]. 
road car loadings for the week ended 
September 13 were reported as 1,819. 
Daily shipments on Canadian railways 
amount to more than 7,500 M board feet, 
there being approximately 30 M board 
feet of lumber loaded on each railway 
car. Much of the lumber is sent to 
Prairie points for Government construc- 
tion work at various camps and training 
centers. This business, however, is not 
expected to continue, as construction 
work must necessarily be curtailed dur- 
ing cold weather. 

During August the export of fir logs 
was again made subject to licensing un- 
der an export permit. In September, 
Sitka spruce was made subject to the 
same regulations. 

Exports of shingles to the United 
States are being well maintained, though 
the quota has been exhausted. Shingles 
from British Columbia now entering the 
United States are subject to a duty of 25 
cents a square. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad Co. is 
constructing an 18-car railroad barge for 
use between Vancouver Island and main- 
land points; when completed, this should 
facilitate overland transportation of 
lumber from that area. 

There is a possibility that logging oper- 
ations may suffer as a result of the short- 
age of certain essential logging equip- 
ment, such as steel-wire rope. 

* InpDIA.—Demand for wooden tool han- 
dles increased greatly during the war. 
Until recently most of the tool handles 
were imported, the best being of Amer- 
ican hickory. The largest demand comes 
from the railroads, more than 75 percent 
of their requirements now being met by 
handles produced from domestic lumber. 

Domestic woods have been substituted 
for American hickory for tool handles. 
Experiments carried out by the Forest 
Research Institute revealed that Ano- 
geissus pendula (“kardhai”), found in 
the United Provinces, Central Provinces, 
Gwalior, and a few districts in and near 
Rajputana, is one of the toughest woods 
in the world, making it ideal for heavy 
striking handles. Another variety, Ano- 
geissus acuminata (“yon”), already has 
established a reputation as a strong han- 
dle wood and is found in small quantities 
in the Orissa States, while Anogeissus 
latifolia (axle-wood or “dhaura’’) is com- 
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mon in the United Provinces, Bihar, 
Orissa, Bombay, Madras, and the Central 
provinces. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


* BELGIAN Conco.—Machinery and tools 
are among the leading items imported 
frrom the United States. Total imports 
of this type of equipment during the 10- 
month period June 1, 1940, to March 31, 
1941, were valued at $1,134,000. Chief 
suppliers are the United States and the 
Union of South Africa. 


* CoLomBiA.—Machinery valued at ap- 
proximately $228,000 has been purchased 
in the United States for a steel mill to 
be erected at Medellin. An increased 
demand for machinery may result from 
the Colombian Government’s interest in 
establishing breweries, tannin plants, 
salt derivatives, sulphuric-acid plants, 
and milk pasteurization. 


* MARTINIQUE.—Machinery and material 
for use in sugar refineries and distilleries 
in Martinique are exempt from import 
duty, effective for 2 years from July 1, 
1940. 


* PanamMa.— The Reconstructora Na- 
cional, S. A., the only tire-retreading 
concern in Panama, plans to expand its 
activities. It is reported that $15,000 
worth of tire-retreading equipment will 
be purchased in the United States. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Machinery im- 
ports during the first 6 months of 1941 
declined to $2,799,759, compared with 
$4,067,153 during the same period of 
1940. 

Agricultural-machinery imports also 
showed a decrease in the first half of 
1941, totaling $68,893 against $81,904 in 
the first 6 months of 1940. 


* SwEDEN.—Machinery imports as well 
as exports declined during the first 8 
months of 1941 compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1940. Imports 
dropped to $57,650,000 from $71,307,- 
500 and exports to $32,120,000 from 
$40,185,000. 

Atlas Diesel, one of the leading ma- 
chine shops in Sweden, has greatly en- 
larged its plant and now produces, in 
addition to Diesel engines, air compres- 
sors, pneumatic machinery, hydraulic 
gears, and a number of other new ar- 
ticles to meet the Government’s increased 
orders for the armed forces. The large- 
scale shipbuilding at Swedish yards has 
created a heavy demand for the com- 
pany’s marine engines. 


* Union oF SoutH Arrica—Work has 
been started on a large steel works near 
Vereeniging, about 36 miles south of 
Johannesburg, at an estimated cost, of 
more than $40,000,000, according to the 
South African Iron and Steel Industrial 
Corporation (Iscor). Plans include erec- 
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tion of a complete steel plant, including 
blast furnaces, coke ovens, and rolling 
mills. 


* Urucuay.—Government purchases of 
road-making machinery in 1940 totaled 
$263,974, consisting of tractors and parts 
valued at $153,181, road graders and 
parts $52,400, and road rollers and parts 
$58,393. In addition to the foregoing, 
various departmental and municipal 
authorities ordered approximately $50,- 
000 worth of this equipment during the 
past year. No figures are available as 
to private buying of road machinery 
and equipment, but it is stated that 
in general this market was low. 


The Comisién del Aeropuerto Nacional 
will, it is understood, shortly be in the 
market for road-building machinery for 
use in the construction of the new na- 
tional airport planned at Carrasco, a 
suburb of Montevideo. 

The Bank of the Republic of Uruguay 
has announced quotas of $300,000 and 
$25,000, beginning December 1, for im- 
portation from the United States of in- 
dustrial machinery and parts, and 
printing machinery, respectively. 


*® VENEZUELA.—Orders have been placed 
in the United States for necessary equip- 
ment for exploiting the asbestos mining 
concessions in Tinaquillo, State of Coje- 
des. If the required machinery can be 
obtained, the company will begin work 
immediately. Production of asbestos is 
calculated at 10 metric tons daily. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


* Fry1 Is_tanps.—‘“Dilo” oil is pressed 
from the fruit of the tree Calophyllum 
inophyllum—the “dilo” tree of Fiji and 
“tamanu” of Tahiti—which is found 
growing near or on the beaches of Pacific 
islands and of many tropical countries. 
Being found over a wide range from 
East Africa to Tahiti, it is quite possible 
that the nuts may be obtained cheaply 
from areas such as southern India, 
rather than from Fiji. 


The nut, about the size of a golf ball, 
is gathered at strict maturity and the oil 
extracted from the kernel. Only about 
2 quarts of oil are obtainable from ap- 
proximately 12 bushels of nuts—pure 
“dilo” oil can seldom if ever be obtained 
from the Fijians, who invariably mix it 
with coconut oil. It is not available in 
commercial quantities, being produced 
for use by the natives as an embrocation 
for all sorts of inflammatory conditions, 
aches or pains of the joints and extremi- 
ties. The Fiji Government’s Central 
Leper Hospital uses ethyl esters of pure 
“dilo” in connection with its treatment 
of leprosy. 


%* NETHERLANDS WEsT INDIES.—Total pro- 
duction of aloes for the quarter ended 
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September 30, 1941, amounted to 900 
cases, 800 of which were produced in 
Aruba and 100 in Bonaire. Exports dur- 
ing the period were 1,100 cases, of which 
800 were shipped from Aruba and 300 
from Bonaire. 


Dealers in aloes report that more have 
been shipped from the Netherlands West 
Indies this year than have actually been 
produced. This is accounted for by im- 
ports from Venezuela and the Dominican 
Republic. Local prices during the Sep- 
tember quarter ranged from 1.00 to 1.10 
guilders ($0.5249 to $0.5774 United States 
currency) per pound. 


* Spain.—The United States during the 
present season (1941 crop) has been a 
much smaller purchaser of Spanish ergot 
of rye than in past years. England was 
by far the largest purchaser, having 
taken approximately 200,000 kilograms 
of the Spanish and Portuguese produc- 
tion. 


The nature of ergot-of-rye production, 
as well as the manner of its marketing, 
makes it nearly impossible to gage with 
exactitude the quantity harvested during 
any given year. The trade estimates 
that, during the current season, 175,000 
to 200,000 kilograms were placed on the 
market—slightly above an average year’s 
output. Little or no carry-over is re- 
ported from the 1940 production, 
estimated at approximately 200,000 kilo- 
grams. This may be said to be the nor- 
mal situation, not only because of the 
usually ready market for this product 
but also because ergot of rye in the crude 
state generally cannot be stored without 
damage for a period in excess of 1 year. 

Probably, with the return of more nor- 
mal world conditions, the domestic mar- 
ket for ergot of rye will expand consid- 
erably in Spain. At present a small 
percentage is taken up by the domestic 
market. 


* THAILAND.—Imports of miscellaneous 
medicines and drugs amounted to 2,495,- 
638 baht in 1939-40 (year ended Sep- 
tember 30)—25 percent over the 1938-39 
total value of 1,988,191 baht. The United 
States share of 122,734 baht was up 27 
percent compared with the 1938-39 figure 
of 96,607 baht. This increase undoubt- 
edly was due to a large extent to the 
shutting off of European sources of sup- 
ply. American products are well liked 
in Thailand, but in normal times have 
encountered strong competition from 
European manufacturers and have fre- 
quently suffered from a price disadvan- 
tage, as Thailand is definitely a price 
market. 


The Department of Science of the Thai 
Ministry of Economic Affairs has been 
maturing plans for several years to oper- 
ate a factory to produce medicinals. The 
factory has been built and is now coming 
into production. It will produce tinc- 
tures, flavoring extracts, laxatives, mor- 
phine and other opium preparations, 
ointments, barbiturates, tablets of vari- 
ous kinds, and ampoules of distilled 
water. 
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* VENEZUELA.—Press statements indi- 
cate that Venezuela could produce a 
great quantity of quinine, as quinine trees 
grow wild in all its forests. Negotiations 
are being carried out with the Govern- 
ment for exploitation of the quinine 
trees existing in a vast zone in Bolivar 
State, under collaboration with a Ger- 
man chemist. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


*Brazit.—The local manager of an 
American motion-picture company has 
decided to donate the receipts of the 
opening performance at two new theaters 
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now under construction in Rio de Janeiro 
to the Caixa de Merenda Escolar, a char- 
itable institution giving free lunches to 
poor children. 


* Frntanp.—The Government Film Cen- 
sorship Bureau reviewed 99 feature- 
length films and 309 short subjects dur- 
ing the first half of 1941. The corre- 
sponding figures for feature films re- 
viewed during the 1939 and 1940 periods 
were 166 and 30, respectively. No 
monthly statistics have been previously 
available regarding short subjects re- 
viewed. 

Germany supplied 133 of the short 
subjects, while 78 were of Finnish origin, 
46 American, 15 Russian, 14 Swedish, 13 
Italian, 8 British, and 2 of French 
origin. 
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American feature films examined by 
the Censorship Bureau led all other 
countries during 1939, 1940, and 194}, 
when 89, 9, and 38, respectively, were 
examined. Films from Germany exam- 
ined during 1941 numbered 26, while 9 
each were of Finnish and Russian origin, 
8 Swedish, 5 Danish, 2 French, and 1] 
each from Italy and Norway. 

About one-half of the German shorts 
reviewed were advertising films describ- 
ing German industries and trade, sent 
to Finland with exhibits displayed at 
the German Industrial and Trade Expo- 
sition in Helsinki during April and May 
1941. 

A Swedish short banned by the cen- 
sors during the first quarter of 1941, be- 
cause it contained pictures of the Finno- 
Soviet war of 1939-40, the exhibition of 
which in Finland might have offended 
the Soviet Union, was released for ex. 
hibition in June, shortly after the out- 
break of the present war with the Soviet 
Union. No films were prohibited by the 
Censorship Bureau during the second 
quarter of 1941. 

Motion-picture production, other than 
war news reels and films produced by 
Finnish military propaganda companies, 
is virtually at a standstill. The photog- 
raphy, composition, and sound recording 
in the war news reels, produced at the 
rate of one a week, are claimed to be 
much better than in the pre-war domes- 
tic shorts. 

Production of several of the 25 fea- 
ture films intended for release by the 
local motion-picture companies during 
the 1941-42 exhibition year was sus- 
pended shortly after the outbreak of 
war. 

Importer-distributors of American 
motion-picture films have been granted 
import licenses for 75 feature films and 
a proportionate number of trailers and 
short subjects for the exhibition year 
from August 1, 1941, to July 31, 1942. 
It is reported that most of the films for 
this period were imported prior to the 
extension of the British blockade to Pet- 
samo. The others will probably be ob- 
tained from Sweden, where the distribu- 
tors reportedly have considerable stocks 
of American films not exhibited in Fin- 
land. 


* IRELAND (Eire) .—The official return of 
the Irish Film Censor for 1940 shows 
that 4,698,003 feet of film were exhibited 
publicly during 1940, compared with 
4,830,714 in 1939. Of these, 1,503 were 
dramas, a decrease of 180 compared 
with 1939. News reels and shorts sub- 
mitted numbered 496, or 94 less than in 
1939. There were 62 educational films 
certified for free importation in 1939, 
and only 39 during 1940. 

The United States submitted 1,068 
films during 1940, while 159 were of 
British origin and 2 French. Twenty- 
two dramatic and 5 “interest” films were 
rejected, while 64 dramatic and 73 “in- 
terest” films were cut. This was done 
“in the interest of the State.” Ten films 


which were imported into Ireland be- 
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fore the outbreak of the war and had 
peen passed by the Film Censor were 
afterwards banned. 


There are more than 200 motion-pic- 
ture theaters in Ireland, with a total 
seating capacity of approximately 130,- 
900, 32,000 of which are in Dublin. 

Total annual paid admissions are 
about 22,000,000. All motion-picture 
theaters are wired for the showing of 
sound films. Admission prices vary from 
4d. to 2s. 8d. 

One new theater was built in 1940, and 
one reconstructed. 

There is only one production company 
in Ireland, the Hibernian Film Co. in Kil- 
Jarney, and it has produced two feature 
fiims during the past 4 years, both of 
which were successful. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—During June and 
July theater attendance, particularly in 
Batavia, was affected by radio broad- 
casts on the Far Eastern and world-wide 
political situation and by the beginnings 
of the dry-season holiday exodus to the 
hill country. It is reported that evening 
pox-office receipts always decline when, 
for example, there is a speech by the 
British Prime Minister or by President 
Roosevelt or when there is some new 
development in the war. 

Despite these influences, admissions 
were generally satisfactory—almost equal 
to receipts for the preceding 2 months. 
The trade says that the continuation of 
good houses was due to the generally 
high standard of shows that prevailed 
throughout this 2-month period. 

The Chief Censor states that no Amer- 
ican films were rejected during June, but 
in July one American film was vetoed 
because it contained scenes that showed 
incitement to rebellion in a friendly 
country. American productions lead 
with approximately 60 percent of the 
total length of films censored during the 
first 6 months of 1941. The Netherlands 
Indies and China followed with about 16 
percent and 15 percent, respectively. 

Seven well-established companies are 
now producing films depicting native life 
in the Netherlands Indies. In addition 
to these organizations, many “fly-by- 
night” producers constantly appear with 
mushroom-like growth and then vanish. 
In general, locally produced films are 
poorly attended because of crudeness and 
lack of equipment and trained tech- 
nicians. 


* Nicer1a—Announcement has been 
made in a recent Government notice 
(No. 180) of the appointment of a new 
board of censors for motion-picture films 
in Nigeria. The board has increased 
from 20 to 30 members to provide for a 
separate panel at Port Harcourt, to make 
possible the censoring there of films en- 
tering the colony at the eastern port. 


* Swepen.—A slight decrease is indi- 
cated in the tickets sold for Stockholm 
motion-picture theaters for the second 
quarter of 1941, compared to the same 
period of 1940, according to the official 
Statistics published by the Governor 
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General’s Office. Tickets sold during 
April, May, and June 1941, totaled 
2,676,546, while those sold during the 
same period in 1940 numbered 2,689,727. 

The State Censor examined a total of 
958 motion-picture films, including 
copies, with a total length of 634,389 
meters, during the month of August. 
The corresponding figures for 1939 and 
1940 were 624,369 and 559,300 meters, 
respectively. 

Of the total number, 428 (110,992 me- 
ters) were news reels, cartoons, and 
so-called nature films. One film, with a 
length of 2,620 meters, was rejected dur- 
ing August, but it is possible that the 
film has been passed after revision. 

Of the films examined during August, 
574 (282,566 meters) were of Swedish 
origin; 284 (280,204 meters) of U. S. 
origin; 79 (48,931 meters) from Ger- 
many; and the remainder from other 
countries. 


* SWITZERLAND.—The International Film 
Chamber, reorganized at Berlin in July 
under Axis influence, met in Venice early 
in September simultaneously with the 
International Film Show. Inasmuch as 
Switzerland is, at present, undecided as 
to whether it will become a member of 
the new organization of European film 
producers, much attention is being given 
to the declared aims and purposes of the 
“International Film Chamber,” and the 
proceedings of the conference in Venice 
are regarded as being instrumental in 
the solution of this question. The 
Zurich newspaper, Die Tat, gave promi- 
nent notice in one of its recent editions 
to the report of the special correspondent 
of the Stuttgarter Neue Tageblatt re- 
garding the conference of “International 
Film Chamber.” Seventeen countries 
are represented in the Chamber at the 
present time. 


Nonferrous Metals 


* BELGIAN Conco.—Copper, gold, and 
tin, in order of value, are the three lead- 
ing commodities exported from the Bel- 
gian Congo. These metals, with cotton 
and palm oil, amount in value to about 90 
percent of total exports. The copper is 
being sold chiefly to the United States 
and the United Kingdom; the refined tin 
entirely to the United States, and the tin 
ore to the United Kingdom; all of the 
gold is being sent to the Union of South 
Africa. 


In pre-war days, industrial diamonds 
accounted for about 6 percent of total 
exports. None is being exported at 
present. 

In the last 6 months of 1940 the Bel- 
gian Condo exported to the United States 
55,756 metric tons of copper, 5,716 tons 
of tin, 124 tons of tantalite, and 5,090 
tons of manganese ore. Invoices cer- 
tified at the American Consulate show 
the following mineral shipments to the 
United States during the first 6 months 
of 1941 (actual exports will naturally be 
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higher, since the Consulate has no record 
of shipments of copper and tin via Angola 
and Mozambique, and other products via 
Tanganyika and Kenya): copper, 23,597 
metric tons; tin, 7,533 tons; cobalt, 65 
tons; tantalite, 25 tons. 


The mining regions of the Belgian 
Congo are enjoying full-capacity 
production. 


* CanapA—The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co., reputedly producing 
about 90 percent of the lead mined in 
Canada, has been shipping large quan- 
tities of the metal to the United States 
Government-controlled Metals Reserve 
Co. It is reported that reserve stocks 
have now been exhausted. 

Likewise, the heavy demand for zinc 
is creating a scarcity in Canada. 

In the first 6 months of 1941 produc- 
tion of gold totaled 2,636,246 fine ounces, 
compared with 2,575,980 in the same pe- 
riod of 1940; silver output totaled 
10,160,606 fine ounces, compared with 
11,991,734 in the corresponding months 
of the preceding year—as shown by 
statistics released by the Canadian 
Government. 


* CumE—Shipments in August 1941, 
through the Chilean port of Antofagasta, 
of Bolivan tin and tungsten ores desti- 
nated for the U. S. Government-con- 
trolled Metals Reserve Co. totaled 
4,658,860 kilograms and 289,297 kilo- 
grams, respectively. 


* New ZEALAND.—Production of scheelite 
increased from 41 tons in 1939 to 74 
tons in 1940. Every effort is being made 
to accelerate output. Because of the 
erratic distribution of scheelite in vari- 
ous lodes, and the mining of all easily 
available patches in past years, a con- 
siderable amount of development work is 
necessary before any marked increase 
in output can be obtained, says the an- 
nual report of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment for 1940. 


The entire output is sold under con- 
tract to the British Imperial Govern- 
ment. 


* Perv.—Virtually all of Peru’s produc- 
tion of molybdenum is in the hands of 
one concern—Peru Molibdeno, situated 
in Juaja, Department of Junin. Exports 
of molybdenum concentrates in 1940 to- 
taled 363.6 metric tons, while shipments 
totaled 206.3 tons in the first 6 months of 
1941; the concentrates averaged about 80 
percent MOS.. The 1940 exports went to 
Japan, while 125 tons of the 1941 total 
went to Japan and 81 tons to Mexico. 
The shipment to Mexico was probably in- 
tended for Germany, as it was aboard 
one of the German ships destroyed while 
attempting to leave port. 


The contract held by the Juaja pro- 
ducer with Japan for the entire output 
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expires in December of the current 
year. An agreement has been reached 
whereby the British will purchase the 
entire production in 1942. 


* SOUTHERN RHODESIA——The only com- 
mercial source of metallurgical-grade 
chrome ore in Africa is apparently 
Southern Rhodesia. Production in that 
area is now believed to be about 325,000 
tons annually, most of which goes to 
the United States (by virtue.of contracts 
with the Government) and to the United 
Kingdom. The chromite mines are said 
to be operating at capacity, with con- 
tracts running well into 1942. 
Rhodesian Chrome Mines, Ltd. (at 
Bulawayo), with which organization is 
affiliated African Chrome Mines, Ltd. 
(Salisbury), probably account for 90 per- 
cent of the chrome mined in Southern 
Rhodesia. Production of “independents” 
is to a certain extent seasonal, since 
the mines are at a distance from rail- 
heads. Beira, Mozambique, is the ship- 
ping port for Rhodesian chromite. This 
port is reportedly congested with the ore 
because of lack of shipping space. 


* Sparn.—An Advisory Council on Min- 
erals of Military Significance has been 
established by the Government. The 
Council is charged with the study of 
mineral resources that might be of mili- 
tary interest, and is to make recommen- 
dations for their development and best 
utilization. At the recommendation of 
the Council, the development of all de- 
posits of tin, copper, aluminum, zinc, 
manganese, tungsten, molybdenum, 
nickel, chromite, vanadium, titanium 
ores, zirconium, and glucinum have been 
declared of “interest for national 
defense.” 


Railway 
Equipment 


* Brazit.—The Central do Brasil Rail- 
way is authorized to contract with an 
American company to furnish traffic- 
control equipment for installation on the 
Santos Dumont-Lafayette and the La- 
fayette-Bello Horizonte lines, as well as 
other equipment for signal cabins, ac- 
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cording to Decree-Law of September 19, 
1941. 

The contract will be made in dollars 
up to a maximum of $1,571,000, f. a. s. 
New York, and payable in 14 semiannual 
installments. The Bank of Brazil will 
issue 14 promissory, negotiable notes in 
dollars in favor of the supplier, these 
falling due semiannually, with interest 
at 4 percent perannum. To amortize the 
debt, the Central do Brasil Railway will 
deposit daily, in the Bank of Brazil, from 
date of signature of contract, 2 percent 
of its receipts, in current account. 


* British West  Arrica.— Essential 
equipment for the government owned 
and operated railroads in Nigeria, Gold 
Coast, and Sierra Leone may be pur- 
chased from the United States, because 
of present conditions, though in the past 
all purchases were made from the United 
Kingdom. Most of the rolling stock used 
on all three of these railroad systems is 
of obsolete types and will soon require 
replacement. Extensive repair shops are 
maintained in each colony, and these 
shops in themselves constitute a good 
market for machine tools and other 
necessary equipment. 

The Nigerian Railway installed the 
following equipment in 1940: 4 locomo- 
tive boilers, 1 bogie inspection car, 1 
first-class sleeping car, 2 dining cars, 
and 16 bodies for brake vans, at a total 
cost of £41,116. Wartime requirements 
will, it is understood, make necessary the 
expansion of operations on the Gold 
Coast and Sierra Leone Railways, with 
a consequent increased demand for 
new and additional equipment and ma- 
chinery. 


* Ext Satvapor.—Imports of railroad 
materials were valued at $17,685 during 
the year 1939 (latest statistics available) , 
of which $14,075 originated in the United 
States, $1,454 in Great Britain, and 
$1,380 in Guatemala. 


* Iraqg.—An order for four locomotives 
for the Iraqi State Railways has recently 
been completed at the Darlington works 
of Robert Stephenson & Hawthorns Lim- 
ited, according to the British press. The 
duty specified for the new locomotives is 
that of hauling 400-500-ton express 
trains between Tel Kotchek and Bagh- 
dad, the last section of the Baghdad rail- 
way, a distance of 330 miles. The trains 
should normally consist of eight cars of 
Wagons-Lits and Iraq air-conditioned 
stock, each weighing 55 tons. Speeds of 
60-65 miles per hour are required on the 
level and 30 miles per hour on grades of 
1 in 125. There is, in addition, a short 
section at Mosul with a gradient of 1 in 
80. The track is substantially laid with 
stone ballast and 75-pound B. S. rails, 
but, as a considerable portion of it is 
over light desert land which will take 
an appreciable time to settle, careful 
consideration had necessarily to be given 
to riding qualities. 


%* NETHERLANDS INnpDIES.— Purchases of 
railway equipment by the State Railways 
of the Netherlands Indies in 1940 in- 
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cluded 1 first-class sleeping car, 3 third. 
class sleeping cars, 2 passenger cars, and 
1 ambulance car (a rebuilt freight car), 
Total rolling stock at the close of 1949 
consisted of: 723 steam locomotives; 13 
electric locomotives; 25 electrically pro. 
pelled cars; 2,255 passenger Cars; 17,840 
freight cars, and 26 trailers for electrica} 
equipment. This equipment is of stand. 
ard gage with the exception of 65 steam 
locomotives, 215 passenger cars, and 1,22] 
freight cars, which are narrow gage. 

There are 12 privately owned railways, 
7 of which have a total of less than 347 
miles of track. The rolling stock of 5 
leading privately owned companies in- 
cludes 393 locomotives, 800 passenger 
cars, 204 baggage cars, and 8,155 freight 
cars. 


* Urucuay.—The State Railway (Fer. 
rocarriles y Tranvias del Estado) plans 
purchasing additional motorized rolling 
stock, and a bill to authorize a bond is- 
sue of 500,000 to 700,000 pesos for the 
purpose is pending before the Uruguayan 
Chamber of Deputies. Present intention 
of the State Railway is to purchase 10 
motor coaches, similar to those now in 
operation, at a cost of approximately 
$25,000 each. 

The use of motor coaches was intro- 
duced by the State Railway in 1934 when 
4 units were purchased. They were im- 
mediately preferred to the old steam 
trains by the traveling public, and 32 ad- 
ditional units were purchased during the 
next 3 years. Part of the equipment now 
in use is Hungarian and the rest Amer- 
ican. The American has proved more 
satisfactory, and consequently it is 
planned to purchase the additional 
coaches in the United States. Motor 
coaches are now in use not only on the 
lines of the State Railway but also 
through a lease arrangement on those of 
the Central Uruguay Railway and sub- 
sidiary companies. 


Textiles and Re 
lated Products 


Cotton and Products 


* CanaDA.—Raw-cotton consumption in 
Canada during the first 9 months of 
1941 is estimated at 401,538 bales (of 500 
pounds), against 379,508 and 228,803 
bales, respectively, during the corre- 
sponding months of 1940 and 1939. 


The Canadian primary cotton indus- 
try has been called upon to produce more 
and more goods, in consequence of the 
war effort, and it is estimated that early 
in 1942 at least 40 percent of available 
capacity will be devoted to the produc- 
tion of military goods. As a result, ad- 
vanced bookings of orders for the civilian 
trade are not now considered possible. 
Thus far, mills have been able to honor 
contracts but have extended delivery 
dates. Output of civilian textiles is 
rapidly becoming smaller, but this re- 
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duced production is not expected to af- 
fect the retail trades appreciably until 
early next spring. 


* Cu1nA.—The cotton-textile-manufac- 
turing industry at Tsingtao will probably 
be granted about 266,000 bales (of 500 
pounds) from the new cotton crop— 
which amount, together with reserve 
stocks of U. S. and Brazilian raw cotton 
on hand, should permit operation of 40 
percent of capacity. However, the qual- 
ity of cotton textiles produced is expected 
to be lowered by reason of lack of 
medium-staple cotton from abroad. 


* FRENCH INDOCHINA.—Domestic produc- 
tion of cotton, which amounted to only 
705 metric tons in the crop year 1939-40, 
supplies only a modest part of the coun- 
try’s requirements. Imports of raw cot- 
ton during the first 6 months of 1941 
amounted to 10,300 metric tons, of which 
5,600 metric tons were supplied by the 
United States and 2,300 metric tons by 
Brazil. Ordinarily, British India is the 
main source of French Indochina’s cot- 
ton imports. 


Although the Indochina cotton manu- 
facturing industry produces yarns and 
cloth, it is far from able to meet domes- 
tic requirements, and substantial quan- 
tities of both are imported regularly. 
Imports of cotton yarns declined greatly 
in 1940 compared with 1939, and the 
decline continued during the first half 
of 1941. French India and France have 
been the chief suppliers, but currently 
disturbed conditions caused China to 
supplant them. That country supplied 
530 metric tons out of a total of 610 tons 
of cotton yarn imported during the first 
half of 1941. 

After increasing steadily for several 
years, imports of cotton cloth dropped in 
1940 to less than 50 percent of the 1939 
volume, and the decline continued dur- 
ing 1941. Normally more cotton cloth 
is imported from France than from all 
other countries combined, but China, in 
consequence of abnormal conditions, sup- 
plied 557 metric tons and France fur- 
nished only 370 tons out of the total of 
1,029 metric tons of cotton cloth im- 
ported. Expectations had been voiced 
that Japan would be able to meet a sub- 
stantial part of Indochina’s cotton-cloth 
requirements, but the local trade reports 
that goods received from Japan appar- 
ently are fabrics intended for Malaya 
and the Netherlands Indies—not suitable 
for the local market because of their 
bright colors and cheap quality. 


Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA.——Wool from the new clip 
was just beginning to arrive on the 
Buenos Aires market on October 20, and 
the market was extremely firm, but with 
prices out of line with offers from U. S. 
purchasers. Considerable quantities of 
lambs’ wool have been purchased for 
United States interests, but prevailing 
Price levels have operated to limit gen- 
eral forward purchasing of wool by ex- 
Porters. Some purchases were made for 
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Sweden and the Netherlands for possible 
export or for storage. 

Total wool exports during the year 
ended September 30 comprised 141,142 
metric tons of grease wool, 46,077 tons 
of scoured wool, and 15,305 tons of pulled 
wool, making a total of 202,524 metric 
tons, when shown in terms of grease 
wool. Composition of the grease wool 
exports (in metric tons) was: “fine,” 
12,880; “fine crossbred,” 38,488; “me- 
dium,” 10,201; “low crossbred,” 61,639; 
“Criolla,” 10,605; “belly-wool,” 7,329. 
Shown in bales, exports from October 1, 
1940, to September 30, 1941, aggregated 
437,534, of which the United States took 
363,916, Japan 31,738, the United King- 
dom 9,005, the U. S. S. R. 14,898, and 
others, including Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Mexico, 17,977. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


* Ecuapor.—Rayon yarn is not produced 
in the country, and European countries 
and Japan have supplied the bulk of 
Ecuador’s rayon yarn requirements. It 
is believed locally that the United States, 
hitherto an unimportant supplier, may 
furnish a greater portion of Ecuador’s 
future importations. Imports of silk and 
rayon yarns for industrial uses, in which 
rayon is understood to comprise seven- 
eighths of the total, amounted to 138,674 
kilograms valued at $140,085 (United 
States currency) in 1938, to 121,278 kilo- 
grams valued at $85,958 in 1939, and to 


172,567 kilograms valued at $141,219 in° 


1940. Table 1 shows sources, quantities, 
and values for silk and rayon yarns im- 
ported for industrial uses in 1940. 

Imports of rayon fabrics are grouped 
together, and those of pure rayon are 
not shown separately in Ecuadoran sta- 
tistics. As duties are assessed on the 
component of principal value, it may be 
assumed that the imports shown below 
(table 2) cover mainly rayon. 











Table 1 
Country of origin Quantity Value 
Legal 
kilograms Sucres ! 
Belgium 320 4, 668 
United States 1, 132 13, 609 
France | 24, 399 | 389, 911 
Netherlands 22, 687 | 285, 892 
Italy 105,227 | 1,130,273 
Japan 15, 153 | 222, 447 
Switzerland 3, 649 | 71, 481 
Total | 172,567 | 2, 118, 281 
1 The sucre is worth about 634 cents. 
Table 2 
l 
Country of origin Quantity Value 
| Weight in 
| Meters | legal kilo- 
grams | Sucres 
Germany 479 | 79 7, 096 
United States " 93, 539 | 12,467 | 496,071 
France. . 65, 723 6, 693 233, 104 
United Kingdom. 4, 683 463 | 15, 167 
Italy ; 221, 941 | 25,918 | 574, 561 
Panama Ze 7, 680 | 871 | 15,226 
Japan - i 80, 135 11,620 | 180, 782 
Others 1, 184 | 149 | 3, 578 


Total 475, 364 58, 260 | 1, 525, 585 
| 
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Wearing Apparel 


* Canary ISLANDS.—Exports of embroi- 
deries to the United States during Au- 
gust 1941 totaled 3,748 pounds, valued at 
$10,633. 


* Peru—A small but steady demand 
exists in this country for men’s imported 
cotton shirts and mercerized cotton fab- 
rics, mostly supplied by the United 
States. The demand for imported shirts 
is mainly by foreign residents and well- 
to-do Peruvians. The cheaper types of 
men’s shirts are supplied by domestic 
manufacturers. 

Great Britain, Canada, and Japan, in 
the order named, are the chief suppliers 
(following the United States) of men’s 
and boys’ cotton shirts. 

Exports of men’s work shirts in 1940 
from the United States to Peru totaled 
6 dozen valued at $84, while other shirts 
(except knit) for men and boys totaled 
1,251 dozen, valued at $16,514. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


* BuicariA—All available tobacco-seed 
stocks of the Yugoslav Tobacco Monop- 
oly in the territories now occupied by 
Bulgaria are to be collected by the Bul- 
garian Grain Administration, as author- 
ized by a decision of the Council of Min- 
isters (published in Official Gazette No. 
128 of June 14, 1941). The Administra- 
tion was also granted the exclusive right 
to export tobacco seed from Bulgaria. 
Tobacco seed has not been an impor- 
tant product in Bulgaria heretofore. It 
is estimated that potentially Bulgaria 
should produce between 8,000,000 and 
10,000,000 kilograms of the seed, and 
that this quantity might be doubled by 
production in the occupied territories. 
The Monopoly’s purpose is to promote 
an interest in tobacco-seed oil—reported 
usable as a substitute for linseed oil. It 
is believed that approximately 2,000,000 
kilograms of oil might be obtained from 
tobacco seed grown in Bulgaria proper, 
which figure might be doubled by the 


yield of occupied areas. 
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* Curna.—The end of the buying season 
for the 1940 tobacco crop was one of the 
outstanding agricultural developments in 
the Tsingtao district during the first 6 
months of 1941. A total of approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 pounds of 1940-crop 
tobacco was sold at an average price of 
$FRB0.60 per pound—much less than the 
preceding year’s average of $FRB1.10 per 
pound (1 Federal Reserve Bank dollar 
(not Chinese national currency) equals 
roughly $U.S.0.10). 

Occidental tobacco firms were further 
restricted in their tobacco purchases and 
general activities in the Tsingtao region, 
sharing only to the extent of 9,400,000 
pounds in the total purchased in the 
interior. 

Latest information indicates that the 
new Shantung flue-cured tobacco crop 
will amount to only about 40,000,000 
pounds, and that the Honan crop will 
be approximately 20 percent less than 
that of 1940—which confirms a former 
estimate. No reliable report is available 
on the Anhwei crop, and a former tenta- 
tive estimate of 15,000,000 pounds is un- 
changed, making the total for China only 
100,000,000 pounds, compared with 122,- 
500,000 last season. 


The new Manchurian flue-cured crop 
is 55,700,000 pounds, or 70 percent larger 
than a year ago, according to a Mukden 
press report. Weather conditions are re- 
ported officially to be favorable, and the 
new crop leaf is of good color and large 
size but somewhat thin in texture. 


Effective September 1, 1941, the Man- 
churian tax on the retail price of cig- 
arettes advanced from 50 to 60 percent, 
and the former 15 percent ad valorem 
tariff on leaf-tobacco imports was raised 
to 40 percent. Companies having stocks 
of imported leaf are required to pay the 
difference. 

The Nanking regime controlling the 
Shanghai area is reported making a fur- 
ther tobacco-tax increase of 20 percent, 
but this is not yet confirmed. 


Tokyo authorities, it is stated, will form 
a 30,000,000-yen provisionally named 
Central China Tobacco Co., aiming at 
amalgamating or purchasing all factories 
(Japanese excepted) in Shanghai and 
Hankow. The step is allegedly taken to 
meet new situations arising from Amer- 
ican-British freezing orders, and also to 
unify the management for easier control 
by Japan’s Asia Development Board. 


Information at Shanghai indicates 
that allotments of stabilization funds for 
the importation of tobacco will be $750,- 
000 (U. S. currency) per month, which 
would permit perhaps 4,500,000 pounds 
per month of American leaf. If this 
allotment is continued for the new sea- 
son, it would total 54,000,000 pounds of 
leaf, compared with 45,000,000 for the 
season closing, including a roughly esti- 
mated 15,000,000 pounds of stems. Based 
on last season’s consumption of foreign 
tobacco used in cigarettes, this allotment 
is not sufficient for replenishment without 
reducing stocks. 
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Probably little native leaf from the new 
crop will be available for Chinese and 
non-Japanese factories, since allotments 
of exchange for imports of foreign leaf 
are confined to such interests, excluding 
Japanese, thus making the Japanese 
more dependent on native leaf. 

Operation of these provisions regarding 
importation of tobacco will set a maxi- 
mum on imports of leaf tobacco to 
Shanghai, which will also be affected 
by the ability of Chinese and non-Jap- 
anese factories to continue to manufac- 
ture cigarettes for shipments out of 
Shanghai; this may be further restricted 
by Japanese interests. Importation of 
foreign leaf will also be affected by the 
policy of a large foreign company re- 
garding replenishment or reduction of 
stocks already on hand. 

Chinese factories, it is believed, have 
relatively small stocks for continued 
operations, while foreign factories have 
stocks to last some months. 


* CuBA.—The value of Cuban tobacco ex- 
ports during September 1941, amounting 
to $1,139,414, increased 1 percent over 
the August figure but was 31 percent 
below the July total. However, a com- 
fortable increase both in value and 
quantity is noted over September 1940, 
when such exports totaled $823,730—or a 
38-percent gain. 

During the first 9 months of 1941 ex- 
ports aggregated $10,570,611, almost 10 
percent larger than the $9,611,564 ex- 


* ported in the corresponding months of 


1940. Shipments to the United States, 
with a valuation of $8,240,104 (78 percent 
of the total), were up 20 percent com- 
pared with $6,870,758 (71.5 percent) for 
the 9-month period of 1940. 

Spain continued as Cuba’s second most 
important market for tobacco and to- 
bacco products, followed by Argentina, 
British Africa, Canada, Switzerland, and 
Portugal, in the order named. 


* GeRMANY.—A contract for the pur- 
chase of 2,000,000 kilograms of tobacco 
from Croatia is reported to have been 
concluded by a German trade delegation 
which visited the region for that purpose. 


* Hone Konc.—Expansion of the Col- 
ony’s cigarette production to fill require- 
ments of the Malayan market, and the 
inability of local manufacturers to im- 
port leaf tobacco from North China, still 
continue, thus leading to greatly in- 
creased purchases of American leaf, de- 
spite recently tightened currency re- 
strictions. 

An official of a large cigarette concern 
in Hong Kong maintains that the ciga- 
rette output remains at a high level, 
that prices of raw tobacco have not 
changed in recent months, and that up 
to the first part of August, the “freezing” 
of Chinese and Japanese assets in the 
Colony and the entry of Hong Kong 
into the “sterling area” had not affected 
the local tobacco trade. Stocks of leaf 
tobacco are also said to be substantial. 

No significant changes in coming 


months in the Hong Kong tobacco trade 
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are foreseen, but there is always the 
possibility that taxes on tobacco prog. 
ucts may be increased to help defray 
the government’s large expenditures, 

* Iran.—In the current Iranian calen. 
dar year (ending March 20, 1942), sup. 


stantially 


the same area has 


been 


planted to tobacco as in the preceding 
year, and the official Tobacco Monopoly 
estimates a yield comparable to that 
year. Figures for the year ended March 


20, 1941, are as follows: 





Varieties 
Tobacco..___- 
Chibook (powdered pipe to- 
bacco) 


Tombac (water-pipe tobacco) 


Total__.. 





| 


Acres 
planted 
14, 253 


15, 869 
2, 305 


"32, 427- 





— 


Production 





Kiloograms 
4, 274, 639 


6, 626, 756 
1, 687, 050 


12, 588, 445 








——— 


An unfavorable harvesting season and 
apparent neglect by growers lead to the 
local belief that these factors will re- 
duce the quantity of cured tobacco ayail- 
able in the present year. 

In the year ended March 20, 1941, 
3,750,000 kilograms of tobacco were con- 


sumed in Iran. 


Consumption in the 


current fiscal year is expected to remain 


constant. 


The most important item of export or 
import is tombac exported to Iraq and 


Egypt. 


Small quantities of tobacco and 


cigarettes are exported to nearby coun- 
tries, while English tobacco and cigar- 
ettes are imported by the Anglo-Iranian 


Oil Co. for its European personnel. 


The 


Iranian Government has hitherto made 
strenuous but unsuccessful attempts to 


export tobacco. 


*® JapAN—The 1941 


Korean tobacco 


area consists of 57,447 acres, 34,229 being 
planted to Korean species, 3,652 to Jap- 
anese species, and 19,566 to American 
species, according to recent reports of 
the Bureau of Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Government General of Chosen, 
The 1940 area amounted to 54,889 acres, 
and the average cultivated in the preced- 
ing 5 years was 45,759 acres. 

The total 1941 tobacco production in 
Chosen is estimated at 77,425,815 pounds 
(Korean species 40,392,721 pounds, Jap- 
anese species 5,815,722, American species 


31,217,372), 


representing a 12,943,141- 


pound increase over the 1940 yield anda 
18,866,68l1-pound gain over the 1935-39 


average. 


The Monopoly Bureau of the Govern- 
ment General of Chosen has announced 
a 3-year plan for (1) increasing tobacco 
production through better methods of 
farming and (2) extending land under 
cultivation to 59,684 acres in 1942 and 


60,324 acres in 1943. 


No recent data are available on to- 


bacco imports, 


exports, 


consumption, 


marketing, and stocks; however, it has 
been reported that tobacco imports from 
countries outside the yen bloc have vir- 


tually ceased. 


Plans have been announced for an in- 
tensified program for the export of 
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Korean-grown tobacco to yen-bloc and 
third countries, though no details are 
available 
Announcement was made by the cen- 
sored local press, on July 1, 1941, that 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha had concluded 
a contract for the first of three pro- 
shipments of a “considerable 
quantity” of tobacco leaf from Chosen 
to Indochina. 


* NEWFOUNDLAND.—The consumption of 
leaf tobacco in Newfoundland during 
the year ended June 30, 1941, increased 4 
percent, to 732,000 pounds, compared 
with 704,000 pounds in the year ended 
June 30, 1940. Of the cigarette leaf, 
192,000 pounds were Virginia and 12,000 
pounds Turkish. Plug and cut smoking 
leaf totaling 528,000 pounds was made 
up of the following (in pounds): Ken- 
tucky and burley, 480,000; Virginia, 34,- 
000; Maryland, 4,000; and Turkish, 
10,000. 

During the same year imports from 
the United States amounted to 850,000 
pounds, an increase of 27 percent over 
the figure of 670,000 for the preceding 
comparable year. Imports of cigarette 
leaf from the United States, 270,000 
pounds, were 23 percent larger, while 
plug and cut smoking leaf of 580,000 in- 
creased 29 percent over the year ended 
June 30, 1940. Import figures from 
other countries are not available. 

The price of leaf tobacco averaged 30 
cents per pound for the year ended June 
30, 1940, and 32 cents per pound for the 
succeeding 12-month period, whereas 
the price of plug and cut smoking tobac- 
cos for the respective years was 16 and 
18 cents. 

A large increase in the demand for 
American-type cigarettes started early 
in the present calendar year as a result 
of the arrival in Newfoundland of 
thousands of Americans and Canadians, 
to construct military and naval bases, 
and of military and naval personnel. 
This increase in population will no doubt 
result in a further increase in the sale 
of tobacco of all kinds during the com- 
ing year. 





News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 17) 


the present roundabout way via Aran- 
juez, Albacete, and La Encina, totaling 
304 miles. This link between Cuenca and 
Utiel, of which only the Arguiselas-Cam- 
porobles section now remains to be fin- 
ished, would have been completed some 
years ago had it not been for the neces- 
sity of bridging the ravines of the River 
Jucar and its tributaries, where three 
great viaducts are now being constructed. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Swedish foreign commerce registered a 
particularly heavy increase for import 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


trade during September—attributable 
mainly to the arrival in Sweden of ship- 
ments from the Western Hemisphere. 
September imports totaled 160,000,000 
crowns compared with 136,000,000 in 
August. Imports for September 1940 
amounted to 148,000,000 crowns, and for 
the same month in 1939 they were 174,- 
900,000 crowns. 


Exports also increased during the 
month, amounting to 138,000,000 crowns 
compared with 130,000,000 in August 
1941. This increase is said to be due to 
increased exports of iron ore and forest 
products. 


Both import and export prices con- 
tinued their gradual upward movement. 
The import-price index rose 4 points dur- 
ing September to 243, while the export- 
price index moved only 1 point to 160. 


GERMANY MAKES ALLOTMENT FOR SWEDISH 
IMPORTS 


Germany is said to have allotted 59,- 
000,000 crowns for imports of forest prod- 
ucts from Sweden during the remainder 
of this year. Of this amount 25,000,000 
crowns is to be used for sawn lumber, 
28,500,000 crowns for paper, and 5,000,000 
crowns for sulfate pulp. Twenty-five 
percent of the total amount is to be 
settled by way of the German-Swedish 
clearing account, and the balance is to 
be covered by Swedish credits which are 
to be repaid next year by German exports. 

Indications are that Sweden has ex- 
perienced difficulty in obtaining from 
Germany products provided for under the 
German-Swedish agreement governing 
the exchange of goods during the year 
1941. It is understood that as a result 
the German-Swedish clearing account, 
which ordinarily has shown a large bal- 
ance in favor of Germany, has now pro- 
duced a balance in favor of Sweden. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


The Swedish production index dropped 
a point during September to 100. In 
August 1940 this index was 106, and dur- 
ing the same month in 1939 it was 127. 


PRICES CONTINUE RISE 


The wholesale price index of the Royal 
Board of Trade rose another point during 
September to 175 (base 1935 aver- 
age=100). This index has risen 13 points 
since the first of this year and 27 points 
since September 1940. At the end of 
September 1939 it was only 118. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Flour: Extraction Ratio Increased.— 
The extraction ratio required to be used 
in Switzerland in milling flour for baking 
has been increased from 85 to 90 percent, 
according to Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin, September 18, 1941. Ad- 
ditional requirement: at least 5 percent 
of rye must be mixed with wheat milled. 
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Agreement Concerning Exchange of 
Goods During Part of 1941 Concluded 
with Denmark.—See Denmark. 


Transport and Communication 


Cunard Group Reduces Indebtedness 
to Government.—The Board of Directors 
of Cunard White Star Limited has 
reached a decision which will make for 
simplification of the finances of the 
Cunard group and has tended to increase 
the view that the way may be being paved 
for a possible reorganization of the cap- 
ital. At a recent meeting of the board 
of the company, when the accounts for 
1940 were under consideration, it was de- 
cided to apply certain reserves, including 
those in respect of past and current de- 
preciation, and other capital resources 
that have become liquid through sink- 
ings of ships, to the redemption of the 
company’s £7,950,000 debt to the Treas- 
ury. These advances to the company 
were made in connection with the con- 
struction of the Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth, and they were secured 
by mortgages on these liners. 

Previously, in July, notice was given of 
the decision to redeem on February 2, 
1942, the outstanding £3,683,615 of 5 per- 
cent mortgage debenture stock of the 
Cunard Steam Ship Co. Ltd. It is ap- 
parent that, owing to the special cir- 
cumstances arising from the war, there 
has been material expansion in the 
liquid resources of the group. In con- 
nection with the repayment of Govern- 
ment advances, the directors of Cunard 
White Star, the operating company, 
point out that, while the war continues, 
the building of passenger ships of replace- 
ment types suitable for the peacetime 
Atlantic trade cannot be undertaken, and 
they consider that in the national inter- 
est it is desirable that these capital re- 
sources should be made available to the 
Treasury for war purposes. 

Loading Limits for Trucks and Ships 
Increased.—The Ministry of War Trans- 
port has made provisions recently to 
raise the carrying capacity for commer- 
cial trailers from 22 to 32 tons—on the 
condition that the trailer is equipped with 
power-assisted brakes that can be oper- 
ated by the driver of the controlling ve- 
hicle. All vehicles up to 30 feet in length 
will be permitted to draw trailers, the 
length heretofore sanctioned by law 
having been 26 feet. 

These concessions, wherein a certain 
degree of safety is sacrificed for increased 
carrying capacity, likewise are applicable 
to ships. Load-line rules have been re- 
laxed, and ships may load to their tropical 
marks instead of their summer marks, 
when the latter are applicable under 
existing rules, and to their “fresh-water” 
tropical marks instead of their existing 
summer marks when the latter are ap- 
plicable under regulations now in force. 
The results of these changes make it pos- 
sible for a ship in summer to load more 
deeply than in winter, and in zones where 
tropical conditions exist they can load 
more deeply still. 
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Annual average rate Monthly average rate 
Country Unit quoted a or 
1939 1940 | August 1941] September 
| 
{Pound re |  9$3. 5338 $3.0516 | $3. 2128 $3. 2133 $3. 2140 
Pound (official). ....-...|.......-. = 3, 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
{een "a . 9602 . 8514 . 8896 . 8913 SSO 
SE SD ne Steen lecncaccnccs . 9091 - 9091 . 9091 9091 
ie a *. 1188 *. 0600 (**) (**) Stee 
Reichsmark..__......--- *, 4006 *, 4002 (**) (**) (**) 
Se . 2745 . 2296 . 2511 . 2510 2509 
ere eee *, 3328 . 3016 . 3013 . 3014 3015 
es. . 2596 . 244 (**) (**) (* 
| ESS ea *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2254 3. 2260 3. 2266 
a . 0404 . 0371 (**) (**) (** 
| EI *, 5174 . 4698 . 4716 . 4716 4711 
LEIS ee SE . 2399 . 2380 (**) (**) (** 
i . 2253 . 2268 (**) (**) (** 
Saas Sortie ceaaibapiiinedains *4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 | 3. S800 
ound (free). _.......... 4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0318 4.0327 | 4. 0331 
United Kingdom.-.--...-.. {round gatas TTT Raaatae eth 4. 0350 4.0350 4.0350 | 4.030) 
OFFIcIAL RATES IN ForEIGN CouUNTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate ! 
United 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
Se ee 4 Afghanis=1 rupee _..______- $0. 0754 . | ‘ 
eae 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00__ | aaa Pes 
a ee 1 belga=RM 0.40__........-___-- 4, 1600 | $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
Bulgaria ___-_- EL oF ON SS 84 levaw$1.00 §___........_____- $0119 *.0124 6*.0121 
China—Manchuria___________.______-- 1 M. yuan=!1 yen____- ; . 2343 7, 2845 7, 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)_._| 1 koruna=RM 0.10______- |} 40400 | *.0347 | #*.0343 
AISA SS le a 1 krone=RM 0.50___- 4 : 4, 2000 . 2183 2035 
SEES eS See S| £E0.24072=$1.00_............__-- | 4. 1542 | * 5.0130 94. 5463 
SS ea gases LO ST eee |} =, 2398 | 10.2711 | 1011. 2538 
RE eee 49.35 markkaa=$1.00____- . 0203 . 0216 * 0199 
France (occupied area).............__.- 1 franc=RM 0.05_.._......_.-.--- 4, 0200 . 0288 . 0251 
France (unoccupied area) -_.___....-.-- 43.90 francs =$1.00______- . 0228 . 0288 0251 
. "ies i eis . 2269 | 13, 2880 13, 2510 
OMS gi i 152.50 drachmas=$1.00__....__._- . . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
Es Se a CEE EEE . 1968 . 1973 1924 
ra ee 6.5165 kroner=$1.00_...........-- ee . 1535 iG ee 
SS ee cae ee | . 0585 asia : 
ORE oe TS 1 dinar=£1 sterling..............-- a iead 4.0350 | § 4.8894 94.4354 
Sy Re ae reer ae Te ie . . 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
rr 5.30 lats=$1.00____. ie . 1887 | 1%. 1938 10. 1852 
A EE Ta 6.00 lits=$1.00_.._______. eihasen . 1667 | 1. 1691 18. 1671 
ES ae TS | i 4.0400 Pn 
i 1 guilder= RM 1.33..............-..- 4, 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies__...............---- 1.8925 guilders=$1.00___.___- “i . 5284 | 18.5501 13, 5334 
EI I: $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00___...........-- . 9091 . 9942 9602 
SEE ea ee CO EE 4, 2400 . 2457 . 2327 
Se SI Sy IS PETE 4.0350 | § 4. 8804 94.4354 
Poland (“‘General Governorship”’) - ..-_- J OC 4, 2000 . 1886 6. 1884 
SS er nen nncmns .0054 | *.0073 | 2°.0071 
a SA Sa ea aS Ere 10.95 peseta=$1.00______- .0913 * 0560 * 0999 
ES AE a ae ee 2.195 pounds=$1.00_____.- a ae . 4556 13, 5760 12, 5020 
REIT iA EEE DON EE . 3659 . 4445 4032 
| aE a ees TSE ate . 7500 . 8011 8024 
ESE ae TS!) EEE . 1887 |.. : caaeienis 
I ee .0183 | *°.0231 2°. 0227 
*Nominal. ¢ Average for first 8 months only. 


**Not available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 
and are based on daily quotations of noon oy! rates 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported 


Federal Reserve Board. 


2 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 


A 

4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

5 For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 


1 Based on average for the yen. 


iy the 


8 Average first 3 months only. 
* Based on average for pound sterling. 
1¢ Computed from average official rates for the United 


States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


percent, making the. effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 


equivalent to,$0.0095 per lev. 


11 Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

18 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

“4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
1s Commercial rate. 
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Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textile Products: Special Import Tar 
Established.—A special import tax of 0.59 
percent ad valorem has been established 
on all imports of textile products of any 
kind into Tunisia, for the benefit of the 
Textile Trade Committee, by an order of 
July 22, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of July 29. 


This tax is fixed at 1.50 percent aq 
valorem on raw textile materials pur. 
chased for the account of the Genera] 
Supplies for distribution. 

Palm-Fiber Cords: Special Export 
Taz Fized.* 

Dates: Export Control Committee 
Established.* 

Fish, Salted, Dried, 
portation Restricted.* 

Textiles, Paper, Leather, Chemicals, 
Fuels: Trade - Organization Committees 
Formed.* 


Alfa Grass: Government Authorized 
to Prohibit Gathering, Circulation, and 
Trade.* 

Cattle: Requirements for Tuberculin 
Test Upon Importation Tightened.* 

Aseptic Bandages and Dressings: 
Manufacture and Sale Limited to Phar- 
macies.* 

Liquid Fuels: Price-Equalization Tazes 
Fized.* 


or Smoked: Er- 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


War Expenditures.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer recently stated that dur- 
ing the first 2 years of war total expendi- 
tures were £7,018,000,000, of which £5,- 
668,000,000 was for war purposes. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent, or £2,785,000,000, 
raised by current revenue and the re- 
maining £4,233,000,000 by cther means. 
An additional £150,000,000 had to be 
raised for debt repayment. 

The total of £4,383,000,000 was raised 
as follows: £745,000,000 by realization of 
gold and foreign exchange and borrow- 
ing of balances of nonbudgetary funds, 
such as Unemployment Fund, War In- 
surance Fund, etc., £920,000,000 by net 
small savings (including increase in sav- 
ings-bank accounts), £1,446,000,000 by 
subscriptions from nonofficial sources to 
long- and medium-term loans, and £1,- 
139,000,000 by Treasury bills and deposit 
receipts taken by the banks and money 
market. 





In Japan, a 40-percent increase in the 
purchasing price of copper, to 189 yen 
per 100 kilograms, and a 33-percent boost 
in the wholesale selling price, to 180 yen. 
has been decreed by the Ministry of 
Commerce. 
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Effect of Russian Campaign on 
German Economy 
(Continued from p. 3) 


of 15 percent when the peeling is done 
py hand and of 30 percent when this 
is done, as in most restaurants, by peel- 
ing machines. 


Price Indexes Stable 


During August the wholesale price in- 
dex rose to 112.8 (1913=100) from 112.4 
in July and 110.8 in August 1940. 

The index for agricultural products 
advanced from 113.5 in July to 1144, 
chiefiy because of higher prices for grain 
and imported corn. The index for raw 
materials and semimanufactured prod- 
ucts rose to 100.0 from 99.9 in the pre- 
ceding month and the index for finished 
products rose from 132.2 to 132.3. 

The cost of living index declined from 
136.1 in July to 135.7 in August, due to 
the drop in the food price index from 
134.2 to 133.0, resulting from lower prices 
for vegetables and fruit. The cost of 
clothing continued its upward trend, the 
index rising from 158.7 to 160.1 Other 
components of the cost of living index 
were practically unchanged. 


The Reich’s Civilian and 
Military Expenditure 


For the first time since the beginning 
of the present war, the Ministry of Fi- 
nance has released summary data on the 
Reich’s current nonmilitary expenditure. 
According to an article published by Herr 
Fritz Reinhardt, Assistant Minister of 
Finance, the Reich’s nonmilitary expend- 
iture amounted to 17,800,000,000 marks 
in the fiscal year 1939-40 and now totals 


about 20,000,000,000 reichsmarks per 
year. This amount compares with a 
civilian expenditure of  5,500,000,000 


reichsmarks in 1933-34, the first year of 


the National Socialist regime. The fig- 
ure of 20,000,000,000 reichsmarks in- 
cludes, according to Herr Reinhardt. 


“several billions of reichsmarks” of ex- 
penditures in territories that have been 
incorporated since 1933. The only spe- 
cific reference to the Reich’s wartime ex- 
penditure made by Herr Reinhardt was 
his statement to the effect that the pay- 
ment of allowances to wives and fam- 
ilies of mobilized soldiers would require 
a sum of approximately 5,000,000,000 
reichsmarks during the current fiscal 
year. 

Since the Reich will probably obtain 
85,000,000.000 to 90,000,000,000 reichs- 
marks from various revenues, including 
levies to cover cost of occupation, and 
borrowing during the current year, Herr 
Reinhardt’s figure for nonmilitary ex- 
penditures of 20,000,000,000 reichsmarks 
leaves the implication that the actual 
cost of the war itself at present is at the 
rate of 65,000,000,000 to 70,000,000,000 
reichsmarks per year, including the 
5,000,000,000 reichsmarks being spent 
for allowances to soldiers’ families. 
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NoTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign ery! per dollar 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba— United States dollars to the peso. 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 


The peso of the 


ominican 


ee 





with the 


Republic 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixe 





| } 
| Annual average | 


Average rate 


| Latest available 





























rate quotation 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange l 
| Aug. | Sept. | cer 
1939 | 1940 | tod | ish | Rate | Date 
| 
Argentina____. | Paper peso----- | GI = os oe catneccbes | 3.70 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | Oct. 9 
| | 8) eee 14,32 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
| DO pee skiv inickinicale RD | [:-----c ft age eee 
Free market .......-.-..- 4. 33 4.37 | 4. | 4.23 4.26 | Oct. 9 
Boivia. ......-.. Boliviano. --._- =| SOONERS. - concen 32. 34 39.09 | 46.46 | 46.46 46.46 | Oct. 18 
ae 245. 46 56. 71 50. 50 50. 00 50.00 | Begin- 
| | | ning of 
| Octo- 
| ber 
Brazil _ - ..| Milreis_.-- | SSE eee | 16.829 | 416.500 | 416. 500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Oct. 18 
} | Free market._._.-.-.--- |319.706 | 19.789} 19.690 | 19.690 | 19.690 Do 
| Special free market _.__- 391.545 | 20.700} 20.700| 20.700! 20.700! Do. 
| 2. \aeereeae . 826 21. 421 20. 140 20. 370 20. 395 Do. 
Chile a] ee ih bids aathcncbade 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Oct. 8 
| | Export draft. .......... 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
| Curb market_........-- 32. 47 33.04 secs )cacnsece.)) See ae 
2. Vey seer 31.04 31.05 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 | Do. 
| Gold exchange. ._..-.--- 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 | Do. 
| Mining dollar _........-.}_...--- $31.13 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 | Do. 
Agricultural dollar. .....|........|.-.----- 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 | Do. 
Colombia . a Controlled. ............ 1.75 1.75 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 | Oct. 4 
| Bank of Republic_-_-__- | 1.755 1.755 1.755 1.755 | 1.755 Do. 
| Stabilization Fund_-____- oer (6) (8) © 1 & (6) 
to Se eee lim | 18 1. 84 1.80 | 1.80 | Oct. 4 
Costa Rica Colon. | Uncontrolled_...._..._- 5.67 | 5.70 5. 85 E.7 | os Oct. 14 
| Controlled . --..--.----- 5.62 | 5.62 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 Do. 
Cubs....... | Pese......-. 2, eee eats . 93 . 90 . 99 100 | 1.00 | Oct. 18 
Ecuador__..._.- | Sucre. ..-- | Central Bank (Official) -|..___- 716. 42 15.00 | 15.00 15.00 | Oet. 11 
Honduras_.....| Lempira_... Nadas ie 04 2.04 204 | 2.04 2.04 Do. 
Mexico._-..-.-.| 7 eS | ae See | §.18 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4.86 | Oct. 18 
Nicaragua Coren. <...<-..1 OUI aviseetnun ssc | 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 Do. 
J.) | ere | 5.35 6. 36 6. 06 5. 88 5. 65 Do. 
Paraguay..__.- Paper pele....: | Cage. -5-s.....4.... Laake | *70.00 | 333.00 | 333.60 | 336.00 | Oct. 11 
>, reas See y See a 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Do. 
Salvador... _.--- 6 ee ae Se 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay -.....- eee saps Clee dn 4 lean . 3626} 3755) =. 4376 . 4376 
Controlled free . 4995 . 5267} . 5266 . 5266 
Venezuela... | Bolivar.......-- Controlled 3.19 | 3.19 3. 35 3. 35 
a Se ee ey bo wees Ae 3. 69 3. 66 
! Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 7 June-Dee. 


? July-Dee. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

‘ For commitments of the Government only. 
‘July 13-Dee. 31. 

‘For Class 2 merchandise 
For Class 3 merchandise. -_- 
For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 


...1.795 (May-Dec.) 
..1.87 (July-Dec.) 
--1.95 (July-Dec.) 


* Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

NoTE.—See Argentina ‘Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





Security Markets 


While the pressure of idle funds seek- 
ing investment in shares remained the 
dominant influence in the stock market, 
it was offset to some extent by a number 
of factors restraining the upward trend 
of prices. The principal factor was the 
25-percent increase in the rate of the 
corporate income tax announced in the 
second half of the month. Under the 
new decree the tax rate for corporations 
with an annual income of less than 100,- 
000 reichsmarks was raised from 30 
percent to 37.5 percent of net profits 
and, for corporations earning more than 
this amount, from 40 to 50 percent. Si- 
multaneously, individually owned busi- 
nesses were granted a partial remission 
of the income tax and of the war surtax 
on that part of their profits not used 
for their owners’ expenses but kept in 
the business until the end of the war. 


Another check to a further advance of 
stock prices was the announcement of 
the Reich’s intention to relieve the nar- 
rowness of the market by taking posses- 
sion of the remaining blocked Jewish- 
owned shares and compensating their 
holders by the issuance of 3% percent 
bonds. These shares are then to be sold 
in the market gradually in an effort to 
halt advances of share prices which the 
authorities consider both unjustified and 
undesirable. The German financial 
press estimates the total value of blocked 
Jewish shares still available for this pur- 
pose at about 200,000,000 reichsmarks. 


Finally, toward the end of the month 
the German stock exchanges were tem- 
porarily depressed by the anticipation 
of larger sales of German shares held by 
Netherlands nationals and firms after 
the lifting on September 1 of the Nether- 
lands tax on repatriation of blocked in- 
vestments from Germany. Although 
the amount of German shares owned by 
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Netherlands investors was estimated in 
Berlin financial circles at about 1,000,- 
000,000 reichsmarks, these fears proved 
exaggerated. During the first week of 
September, Netherlands shareholders 
were apparently little tempted to part 
with their holdings. German and 
Netherlands prices for German shares 
were eventually leveled out by an upward 
adjustment of the formerly lower Nether- 
lands prices to the quotations ruling in 
the Reich. 

In view of the almost complete absence 
of new issues of mortgage and industrial 
bonds, business in the bond market was 
largely confined to the sale of 31% per- 
cent Treasury notes. Sales of the third 
series of these notes were closed on Au- 
gust 16, but the Ministry of Finance 
immediately offered the public a new 
series, the fourth since the beginning of 
the year. Although no official informa- 
tion has yet been released concerning 
the amount of the third series placed in 
the market, it is believed to be equal to 
the amount of each of the first two 
issues, or about 3,000,000,000 reichsmarks. 

The readjustments of capital struc- 
tures by industrial corporations in ac- 
cordance with the decree imposing cer- 
tain restriction on wartime dividends 
continued at an accelerated pace. Ac- 
cording to the financial press, 29 com- 
panies announced in August an increase 
of their nominal capital by a total 
amount of 145,600,000  reichsmarks, 
either by the issuance of new gratis 
shares or by raising the face value of 
old shares. 


1See article “Germany's Limitation on 
Dividends” in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 16, 1941. 





United States Building at 
Guatemalan Fair 


As the United States Building—under 
construction on the fair grounds at 
Guatemala City, by the Guatemalan 
Government — nears completion, in- 
creased activity on the part of resident 
representatives of United States firms is 
reported. For the first time there is to 
be an official United States Government 
exhibit. ‘This is in process of preparation 
under the direction of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
whose representatives have been on the 
ground for several weeks. Commercial 
displays of various United States indus- 
tries also will be housed in the building, 
which will be restricted to these two 
classes of exhibits. 


Bulgar Motorists Feel 
“Gas” Pinch 


Strict orders have been issued by the 
General Supply Commissariat in Bul- 
garia with a view to effecting economies 
in the use of all mineral oils—more espe- 
cially gasoline. By order of the Commis- 
sariat, only small quantities of motor fuel 
are given to motorists and taxi drivers. 
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Trade Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Octo- 
ber 14, 1941, Buenos Aires. Opposition 
must be filed before November 17, 1941. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


Thiocrysin No. 2—Entire class. 
Neon-Lux No. 20—Entire class. 
Odontoacril No, 25—Entire class. 
Kohler No. 5—Entire class. 
Asepticol No. 2—Entire class 
Plastex No. 4—Entire class. 
Plastex No. 20-—Entire class 





Brazil_—The follow:ng applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





" ae ees Date of 
Trade-mark pataaagrthnersn ber and publi- 
commodity 
. cation 
rurpen No. 17—Stationery for Oct. 2 
office and designing; 
fountain pens, pen- 
holders and similar 
irticles 
Virginia No. 42—Run Do 
Vogue No. 48—Articles of the Do 
Ciass 
Sulfodex No. 3—A_ pharmaceu- Do, 
tical product 
Auridex do Do 
Cardiophilina do Do 
Organvex do Do 
Sedan Nilon No. 36—Stockings, Do 
berets, caps, ersey 
articles, et« 
Iceberg No. 41— Refrigerators I) 
Popular No.8—Fireextinguishers Oct. ¢ 
“Dumbo” No. 41-—Sweets, choco- Do 
lates, nougats bon- 
bons, caramels, sugar 
{ indy, ind chocolate 
indy 
Century No. &— Radios Do 
Union No. 10—Articles of the Do 
class, surgical, cura- 
ive, and veterinary 
instruments and ap- 
pliances 
Mian No 36-——-Caps shoes Oct. 9 
trousers, coats, | 
capes, overcoats, 
stockings, ties, pon- 
chos, ready-made 
clothes, et« 
Nassau do ID 
Ayers No. 33—Felts for paper ly 
and celluloid machin 
ery 
Novoluz No. 8—Lamps for ele¢ D 
tric lights 
Trindade & Nel- No. 36—Helmets D> 
son Tropikal 
Americano No. 17—Articles of the Ly 
clas 
Carb No. 4—Substances to | Oct. 10 


deodorize refrigerators 
and iceboxes 


Jockey No. 41—Fat, butter, Do 
rice, beans, mandioca 
flour, wheat flour, 
lentils, alfalfa re 
newal). 
Norit Filters Do 





Chile.—The following applications for 


trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 





November 8, 1941 





— 





| pee 
ris Class number ang | Date of 
l'rade-mark product — 

n 

, Bits 1941 
Koolshade | No.4—Metals, locks,| Oct, 15 
| hardware. , 

Resplandor, Moonlight,) No. 21—Common | _ Do, 


Soap, Monumental, 
Colgate 


soap and prepara- 

tions for washing 

and cleaning. 

Burnham, Titusville, | No. 32— Heating, Do. 
Cosmopolita, G. P. lighting, and ven- 

tilating apparatus, 


etc 
Rollfast, Surge, Cente- | No. 36—Machinery Do. 
nario, Boehler Fox and vehicles. 
Midwest, Eimac, Fari- | No.37—Telegraphs, Do, 
osto. telephones, radios, 
signals. 
Koolshade No. 42—Elaborated Do. 


wood, metal, and 
wood furniture, 
ete 





6: a Dos Pavos | No 43 Thread, Do 
Reales 2 peacocks ‘ yarn, cord 

Eroica, Multiflor, Ser- | No. 57—Perfumery Do, 
vus, Majestic, Bryl- and toilet prod 
creem, Colgate, Wal ucts. 
con 
Panama.—The following application 


for the registration of trade-marks was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Pan- 
ama on the dates specified. Opposition 
must be made within 90 days of date of 
publication. 





Date of 


lrade-mark Commodity publi- 
| cation 
| 1941 
Diamar Perfumes and containers | Aug. 6 
of same 
‘Cap” Meat, pork sausages, Do. 
and byproduct 
Blue cross across | Butter, ice cream, Do. 


which are writ cheese, malted milk, 
ten in white kk ind other milk prod- 
ters the word ucts 

“Marca Santa 

Elena 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication. 





Date of 
’roduct publi- 
cation 


1941 
Old Nick Beverages Oct. 6 
Baronet do Do 
F. A. E Electric equipment Oct. 9 
rransport in general, except | Oct. § 
iirplanes 


Hurrican 


Magic Drugstore and chemical prod- | Oct. 10 
ucts 

Victoria Stationery, books, paper, etc Oct. 4 

Lady Beauty and toilet specialtic Oct. 





About 300,000 permanent waves each 
year contribute to the beauty of the 
women of Chile. Santiago, the capital, 
has 127 beauty shops and _ hairdressing 
establishments. About 450 such _ busi- 
nesses throughout the country use im- 
ported materials. 
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Books and 
Reports 


% The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and cannot 
pe responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 





A 





—_—_—— te 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
October 25, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price, $2.75 a year. The 
October 25 issue contains these articles. 


ARMING OF AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS 
ENGAGED IN FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE: Statement by the Secretary 
of State Before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


THE ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE IN THE FIELD OF INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC OPERA- 
TIONS: Address by Assistant Secre- 
tary Acheson. 


LEND-LEASE AID. 


REQUISITIONING FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE OF CERTAIN AIRPLANES 
PURCHASED BY PERU. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF 
CREDENCE BY THE AMERICAN 
MINISTER TO ICELAND. 


SINKING OF THE “S. S. BOLD VEN- 
TURE” SOUTH OF ICELAND. 


EXECUTION OF HOSTAGES BY THE 
NAZIS: Statement by the President. 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY LONG BEFORE ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


PERMANENT REHABILITATION OF 
WORLD COMMERCE THROUGH 
RECIPROCAL TRADE TREATIES: 
Address by Raymond H. Geist. 


INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE BOARD. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CUPBOARD: 
Address by Wallace McClure. 


INTER - AMERICAN TRADE - SCHOL- 
ARSHIP PROGRAM. 


CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


NEW CONSULATE AT ANTIGUA. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


CONVENTION FOR THE PRESERVA- 
TION AND PROTECTION OF FUR 
SEALS. 


Other Publications 


FOREIGN TRADE OF MEXICO FOR 
1939 AND 1940. The Pan American 
Union. 1941. 15 pp. Price, 5 cents. 
One of a series of annual reports com- 
piled by the Statistical Division of the 
Pan American Union, entitled “Foreign 
Trade Series.” This series contains the 
latest official data available and embodies 
individual trade reports of all the Latin 
American Republics, a general survey of 
Latin American Trade, and a survey of 
inter-American trade. 


Available from: The Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS, 1940. Whitney H. Shepard- 
son, in collaboration with William O. 
Scroggs. 1941. 400 pp. Price, $3.50. 
The year 1940, with which this volume 
deals, was one of catastrophic surprises. 
This book explains why it was crucial 
to the course of United States history. 
The gradual change in United States 
policy and world trade resulting from the 
outbreak of total war in Europe are dis- 
cussed in detail, showing how the suc- 
cess of Blitzkrieg in Europe and increased 
tension in the Far East accelerated de- 
fense efforts here, stimulating friendly 
cooperation between all countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and crystallizing 
support of Britain by all means short of 
war. The book contains an appendix 
of documentary material, a chronology, 
a bibliography, and maps. 


Available from: Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street; New York, N. Y. 


FRANCE ON BERLIN TIME. 
Thomas Kernan. 1941. 312 pp. Price, 
$2.75. This book purports to be an eye- 
witness account of the real conquest of 
France that began after the armistice. 
It tells how behind the front of French 
employers and financiers the German 
commissars are seizing every branch of 
French industry and enterprise. In this 
book the author reveals the picture of 
France being kneaded into one great in- 
dustrial, commercial, and agricultural 
plantation, with the French as industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural serfs, and 
the Germans preparing to relax as lords 
of the manor house in Berlin. Citing 
case after case, Mr. Kernan uncovers the 
source of the paralysis that has gripped 
the individual Frenchman under Nazi 
domination, and tells why food and fuel 
were scarce in French homes—a story 
of profound importance to Americans. 
The author is an American publisher 
who had personal dealings with what he 
terms “Nazi carpetbaggers on the Seine.” 

Available from: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MEET THE SOUTH AMERICANS. 
Carl Crow. 1941. 350 pp. Price, $3. 
In this book the author writes on many 
aspects of the colorful life of the people 
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who are our neighbors to the south, 
showing them at work and at play. He 
discusses in detail the problem of Nazi 
propaganda and Nazi infiltration in 
South America; describes some of the 
unique industries, and comments on the 
export situation as it affects the United 
States; touches on religion, education, 
transportation, politics, social conven- 
tions, fashions in women’s dress—and a 
number of other pertinent and enter- 
taining topics. In the course of his sur- 
vey Mr. Crow explodes many fallacies 
and offers some plain home truths as an 
antidote to confusion. 


Available from: Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


DEPENDENT AREAS IN THE POST- 
WAR WORLD. Arthur N. Holcombe. 
1941. 108 pp. Price, 50 cents. An anal- 
ysis of the problem of governing depend- 
ent areas throughout the world. The 
author has examined the old order as 
well as the newer yet unfinished experi- 
ment made by the League of Nations 
under the mandate system. In this book- 
let Professor Holcombe sets forth the 
principles that he would like to see the 
United States support following the pres- 
ent wars. In the government of depend- 
ent areas in the future he rules out the 
German and Japanese conception of 
regionalism, as well as the uni-national 
balance-of-power principle, as contrary 
to American interests. The Habana 
Convention of 1940 and the experience 
under the mandate system have fur- 
nished precedents upon which he thinks 
the nations should build. 


Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUR FOREIGN POLICY — HOW, 
WHAT, AND WHY. Robert Aura Smith. 
1941. 280 pp. Price, $2.75. This book 
attempts to show how American foreign 
policy operates, what are the historic 
bases on which it is built, and why the 
international activities of our Depart- 
ment of State are immediately important 
to every individual in the country. The 
author’s purpose is to provide fundamen- 
tal information by which his readers may 
understand and judge their country’s 
foreign policy. The book provides a 
diagram of the far-flung machinery our 
Department of State maintains in every 
part of the world; shows factors that 
affect our policy-makers and explains 
who they are. It demonstrates, how, 
under the stress of circumstances, the 
policy becomes dynamic and changes 
with the shifting power and ambition of 
the world abroad. 


Available from: The Viking Press, Inc., 
18 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 





The total number of broadcast receiver 
licenses in force in India at the end of 
May 1941 was 130,46l1—an increase of 
8,927 since the beginning of 1941. Dur- 
ing May, 11,442 licenses were issued, of 
which 4,229 were new and 7,213 renewals. 
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Surinam 


(Continued from p. 5) 


try; corn, also grown principally for lo- 
cal consumption; and bananas, the pro- 


duction of which is increasing. Rum 
and molasses are also important 
products in Surinam trade. Cacao was 


formerly produced in considerable quan- 
tities, but production has fallen off fol- 
lowing the cutting of the trees and the 
replacement of cacao by other crops. 
Coconuts are grown on a limited scale. 
Oranges are commencing to occupy a 
more important place among the col- 
ony’s products, with favorable prospects 
for future production. Peanuts and 
other minor crops are also grown, as is 
tobacco, which is raised for local con- 
sumption. 


Since the outbreak of the war, which 
has disrupted the normal] flow of its agri- 
cultural products, the colony has had to 
go through a period of general read- 
justment. While increasing shipments 
of bauxite have been a boon, large sec- 
tions of the population have felt the ef- 
fects of the war, for while the bauxite 
industry employs about 2,000 persons, 
agriculture accounts for about 10 times 
that number. The large coffee planta- 
tions with their indentured Javanese and 
British Indian laborers were severely af- 
fected, since the type of coffee produced 
was marketed wholly in the Scandina- 
vian countries prior to the war. Grow- 
ers of bananas and citrus fruits also 
suffered. 


To relieve the situation, the govern- 
ment put into operation a resettlement 
program under which Javanese and Brit- 
ish Indian plantation workers were given 
land and granted loans to encourage the 
growing of rice in the swampy coastal 
plains. Assistance was given also to 
small farmers through the purchase of 
peanuts, bananas, corn, and minor crops. 


The opening of the United States mar- 
ket to part of Surinam’s coffee and the 
expectation of continued shipments in 
the same direction have helped ease the 
position of the coffee-growers. 


Forest Products 


Balata, the gum of the se-called bullet 
tree, and the cutting of timber are the 
chief products of the forest industries. 
The industrial use of balata is similar to 
that of gutta-percha. Among its uses 
are the manufacturing of industrial belt- 
ing, covering for golf balls, insulation and 
cable covering. Production has been 
falling off in recent years, amounting in 
1940 to only 193 metric tons, in 1939 371 
tons, whereas in 1930, for example, the 
production was 788 tons and in 1912 
1,200 tons. 


The vast forests of the colony, virtually 
untouched, contain a wide variety of 
woods, including hard cabinet woods, but 
these products are not systematically ex- 
ploited. Timber exports in 1940 were 
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valued at 18,290 florins, in 1939 91,000 
florins, and in 1938 68,000 florins. 


Mining 


Gold was for many years the primary 
mining activity of Surinam, but it never 
did become the completely absorbing in- 
terest it has always been in French 
Guiana. In 1939 the gold production of 
Surinam was 14,812 fine ounces and 14,- 
154 in the previous year. Figures for 
1940 have not been released, but all gold 
is being taken by the Government in 
accordance with the financial policy 
adopted through the exigencies of war 
and it is understood that no gold has 
been exported since May 1940. Recent 
reports indicate that there is some en- 
couragement being given for the exten- 
Sion of gold-prospecting operations on a 
broader scale than has been carried on 
up to the present and it is expected that 
these methods will be more effective than 
those being used, which are in great part 
individual and scattered. 


Valuable deposits of bauxite, the only 
commercial source of the metal alum- 
inum, were discovered in Surinam 25 
years ago in the Moengo region, where 
an American plant is located and from 
which the bulk of the output of bauxite 
in Surinam has come. Today bauxite is 
the principal product of the country and 
in point of volume and value represents 
nearly 90 percent of the country’s total 
exports. Surinam, together with British 
Guiana, is important as the almost in- 
exhaustible source of bauxite of unsur- 
passed quality, and these resources of 
South America assure the Western Hem- 
isphere independence with respect to the 
raw material for making aluminum. All 
of Surinam’s bauxite is now shipped to 
the United States, increasing from 125,000 
long tons in 1932 to 586,000 tons in 1940. 
(The United States supplies only one- 
third to two-fifths of its domestic require- 
ments from bauxite produced in the 
United States; 95 to 100 percent of all 
United States imports of bauxite come 
from Surinam.) Exports of bauxite from 
Surinam in specified years from 1929 to 
1940 were as follows: 


Long tons 
1929 207, 000 
1932 125, 000 
1938 387, 000 
1939 477, 000 
1940 586, 000 


The sharp increase of production of 
bauxite in Surinam is the result of the 
flow of bauxite from new deposits just 
developed and it is expected that these 
newly developed rescurces may distrib- 
ute as much as one-half the total of an- 
ticipated imports to the United States 
from that country, or about 1,200,000 
long tons in 1941. In the Moengo re- 
gion, 104 miles up the Cottica River, is 
located the original plant of the Amer- 
ican bauxite interests, from which the 
bulk of the bauxite exported from Suri- 
nam has come to date. This plant is 
undergoing expansion at present and at 
the new port of Paranam, another plant 
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has been constructed to handle ore from 
the Para River and Para Creek district. 
The most modern methods of machinery 
are used in the exploitation of the de. 
posits of bauxite in Surinam. Trans. 
portation to the United States, the Gulf 
ports, and Canada is by water. Prac. 
tically all of the bauxite industry in 
Surinam represents the investment of 
American capital and the promotion of 
American interests. In 1941 a large 
Netherland company which was origi- 
nally engaged in mining bauxite in the 
Netherlands Indies also began construc- 
tion of a plant on the river near Para- 
nam, and this plant will be used for 
treating bauxite from the Para Creek 
district also. 


Foreign Trade 


During the last normal pre-war year 
1938, Great Britain and continental Eur- 
ope took a third of Surinam’s exports. 
The United States, which took the larg- 
est share now takes nearly everything 
produced there for export and has prac- 
tically supplanted all other countries as 
suppliers of the colony’s import needs. 
The total value of imports and exports 
for the last pre-war year 1938 and for 
1939 and 1940 are here shown: 








Foreign Trad 
Value in United States currency} 

Item 1938 1039 1940 
Imports $3, 660,000 $4, 204. 000 $4, 544, 000 
Export 3, 525, 000 4, 245, 000 3, 910, 000 

Imports 
Imports into Surinam by principal 


countries during 1940, in percentage of 
total import are given below. The larg- 
est item of import from the United States 
during 1940 was machinery and vehicles. 
This is explainable by the increased im- 
ports of machinery into Surinam from 
the United States in connection with the 
development of the bauxite industry. 
Metals and manufactures also formed a 
large part of the total. This was fol- 
lowed by vegetable and fruit products 
and beverages: nonmetallic minerals, 
which include oil and oil derivatives; 
chemical products, wood and paper; tex- 
tile fibers and manufacturers; edible vege- 
table products; followed by edibles, and 
edible animal products, respectively. 


Percentage of 


total value 
United States 57.5 
Netherlands 13.5 
Japan 6.5 
Great Britain 6.3 
Trinidad 3.4 
Argentina 3.3 
Canada 1.9 
Brazil 
China 0.9 
Madeira 0.8 
France 0.7 
Netherlands Indies 0.5 
British Guiana 0.4 
All others 4.3 
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Exports 


The destination of Surinam’s exports 
py country in 1940 was as follows: 


Percentage of 


total 
maited States_............... BS 
Great Britain_-_-_- re a 
estan Giiana............... ti 
a ee epee ee 0.9 
DE ci cticunaeiccankincaekenn. See 
Guadeloupe and Martinique_.- 0.6 
a, CE once ces neeews a) ae 


The value of exports during 1940 by the 
relative position of export products in 
the total export trade is shown below in 
terms of percentage of total values. 


Percentage of 


total 
NE en es saa ee 
Sugar -- " . <waes 4.3 
Balata whe dice» Ce 
Coffee - -- ais arg 1.9 
Rice --- 1.6 
Wood _-_-_ 0.5 
Molasses 0.4 
Rum. 0.2 
Honey - . oe 
Peanuts- 0.05 
All other products 4 0.4 


War has brought its complications to 
Surinam, but it has on the other hand 
provided compensations that may pre- 
sage a new period of progress for this 
doughty Dutch colony which in previous 
years has had its economy bound to 
Europe rather than its neighboring 
America. 





Wanted: Equipment for 
Making “Hypo” Needles 

A Johannesburg firm (Union of South 
Africa) has asked for quotations on ma- 
chinery and material for manufacturing 
“record fitting’ hypodermic needles. No 
details are given as to quantity or quality, 
but diameters of tubing are stated as 
1.20, 1.10, 1.00, 0.90, 0.80, 0.72, 0.67, 0.60, 
0.52, 0.47, 0.42, 1.5, 1.75, 2.00 millimeters— 
length as 22—50 millimeters. 

Interested United States concerns de- 
siring to send literature or to communi- 
cate directly with the inquirer in Johan- 
nesburg may secure information as to 
the inquirer’s business reputation and 
standing upon application to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
(Reference: 9215.) 


Colombia Wants Farm 
Machinery 


The Colombian Government desires to 
receive quotations on the following agri- 
cultural machinery: 2 tractors, 1 angle- 
dozer, 6 plows, 2 seeders, and 1 special 
device for rice. Full details regarding 
the units required may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from 
the New York Regional Office of the De- 
partment of Commerce. (Refer to In- 
quiry No. 3561.) 
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_ Foreign Trade Opportunities 4 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase 
of American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





Commodities City and country — 
ABRASIVES: , 
Emery powder, similar to Naxos. Sizes 80, 90, 100, and 120, in 5-kilo- | Cairo, Egypt- 766 
gram packages. Will order in ton lots. 
GRAIN: : 
Yellow corn, shelled. No. 2 kiln-dried. To contain not over 15 percent | Halifax, Nova Scotia, 765 
moisture. Orders of 1,500 bushels per shipment. Canada. 
MACHINE TOOLS: ? : a 
Cutter bits, high speed, unground. Sizes 4 by 244 inches; 46 by | Cairo, Egypt : 766 


234 inches, 38 by 314 inches, and \% by 4 inches, or nearest sizes. 


Will order in gross lots 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who Sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. Re- 
quests for estimates of the cost of lists of 
agency opportunities should state specifi- 
cally and in detail both the countries and 
commodities of interest. 





Contributors 
Column 


Harold T. Goldstein Born in New 
York City, November 23, 1911. B.S. de- 
gree from College of City of New York, 
1932; M.S. in 1933 from same school; at 
present candidate for Ph. D. in Economics 
at George Washington University. With 
the Department of Commerce since 
1935—engaged in research in interna- 
tional economics. 


Hill Houston.—Born Philadelphia, Pa., 
November 20, 1888. Educated in Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Newspaper work in Philadel- 
phia, followed by commercial experience 
in Boston, New York, Cleveland, and 
Pittsburgh, 1907-15. Residence and 
travel in South America, with headquar- 
ters at Buenos Aires, Argentina, in direc- 
tion of import-export and shipping in- 
terests and in negotiation of 31 foreign 
loans of South American governments, 
1915-35. Instructor, Spanish language 
and literature, and Latin American Inter- 
national Affairs, Pennsylvania Adult 
Education Program, Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, 1940. Regional specialist, 
Colombia, Panama, Venezuela, and the 
Guianas, in American Republic Unit, 
1941. 





FOODSTUFFS 


Concise Reviews of important developments in 
the foodstuffs industry are available 
through the Industrial Reference Service 
Included are regular monthly reports cov- 
ering the canning, alcoholic beverage, and 
fats and oil trade that have been widely 
accepted. Additional monthly reports 
covering other important sections of the 
foodstuffs indusyry will be issued as rap- 
idly as facilities permit 


Part z FOODSTUFFS, fncduserial Reference Service, 
on an annual basis, may be had at a cost of $1. Your 
remittance should be to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. ’ 
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New Zealand Adapts Peacetime 
Economic Controls to War- 
time Use 


(Continued from p. 7) 


ber, and sausage casings as the principal 
commodities not covered. Shortage of 
refrigerated shipping space made definite 
arrangements for the purchase of meat 
and butter during the 1941-42 season im- 
possible. The United Kingdom will take 
as much as circumstances permit. De- 
mand for cheese, however, increased 
markedly. 


Export control during 1914-18 took 
somewhat the same form as that in effect 
today. Licensing was instituted in order 
to prohibit the exportation of many enu- 
merated products used for war purposes, 
to assure supplies to the United King- 
dom, and to prevent any goods from 
reaching enemy countries. The 1941-18 
arrangements for supplying United 
Kingdom’s needs were not fully func- 
tioning until 1917, almost 3 years after 
the beginning of the war. 


By way of contrast, most arrangements 
during this war had been completed 
about 3 months after the start of the 
conflict. The United Kingdom purchas- 
ing contracts during World War I in- 
cluded meat, cheese, butter, condensed 
milk, scheelite, rabbits, wool, sheepskins, 
hides, and calfskins. Prices of the af- 
fected products rose sharply on account 
of the delayed commencement of the 
contracts; furthermore, the complete 
scrapping on the termination of hostili- 
ties of the machinery set up led to a 
rapid deterioration of market prices. 


Price Control 


Price control was already in effect be- 
fore the present war started. Its form, 
however, was more advisory and investi- 
gational than regulative. Wheat, flour, 
and bread prices have been controlled 
almost without intermission since 1914— 
15, superphosphates since October 1931, 
and gasoline from 1933. The Primary 
Products Marketing Act, 1936, made pro- 
vision for the fixation of prices of butter 
and cheese for export and consumption 
in New Zealand. An amending Act in 
1937 specifically brought eggs, fruit, and 
honey within the scope of the Act, while 
subsequent regulations added potatoes 
(later revoked) and hops. Government 
control and distribution of bananas and 
imported citrus fruit have been in effect 
since May 1938. 

Legislation directly concerned with 
price control was enacted in June 1939, 
when a Price Investigation Tribunal was 
set up to exercise continuous supervision 
over prices, examine price increases, ar- 
range for investigations, and make rec- 
ommendations to the Government. Price 
increases above levels of June 2, 1940, 
were forbidden on specified goods and 
services without notifying the Price 
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Tribunal and giving reasons for such in- 
crease. 


With the object of stabilizing prices, 
regulations were enacted on September 1, 
1939, providing that prices or charges for 
any goods or services should not be raised 
above the prices ruling on September 1 
without the prior consent of the Tribu- 
nal. The hoarding of goods was also pro- 
hibited. It was apparent, however, that 
prices could not be held at pre-war levels 
indefinitely, especially in the case of im- 
ported commodities. Various factors 
contributed to higher imported costs, in- 
cluding increased insurance and freight 
rates, higher charges by overseas export- 
ers, depreciation of the New Zealand 
pound relative to nonsterling currencies, 
changes in packing methods, etc. 

In December 1939 the functions of the 
Tribunal were broadened; it was author- 
ized to issue price orders, investigate 
complaints, maintain a survey of all 
prices, and take such steps as were 
deemed necessary to prevent profiteering 
or the exploitation of the public. The 
power to make price orders was an im- 
portant new provision. Such price orders 
might fix actual, minimum, maximum, 
wholesale, or retail prices, margins 
within which goods might be bought or 
sold, or by reference to amounts or per- 
centages by which selling prices may ex- 
ceed specified prices, or in any other 
manner to meet particular circum- 
stances. 

Although all goods and services were 
covered under the general price stabiliza- 
tion regulations, specific price orders were 
issued from time to time fixing definite 
maximum rates for certain goods, includ- 
ing matches, meat, potatoes, sacks, scrap 
metal, storage batteries, raw tobacco, 
board products, oats, eggs, etc. In the 
first 18 months about 40 such orders were 
made. 

As a result of recommendations of the 
Economic Stabilization Conference, the 
Government announced the stabilization, 
effective September 1, 1941, of the prices 
of essential foodstuffs (bread, milk, sugar, 
eggs, etc.), standard articles of clothing 
and footwear, and public services, fuel 
and light. It was expected that this ac- 
tion would undoubtedly involve subsidies 
in some cases, particularly as regards 
imported commodities. 

The extent to which the foregoing 
measures were effective in stabilizing 
prices may be judged by a comparison of 
the latest available price indexes with 
those for August 1939, the last month be- 
fore the war. The cost-of-living retail 
price index (food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
etc.) in May 1941 was 7.1 percent above 
that in August 1939. Further, the whole- 
sale price index of locally produced com- 
modities advanced only 6.3 percent, while 
that of imported commodities rose 29.9 
percent for the same period. (See 
chart.) 

Export prices for those products in the 
United Kingdom purchasing arrange- 
ments were fixed in most cases above 
those prevailing before the war. The ex- 
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port price index for May 1941 was 164 
percent above that for August 1939, 

In the realm of industrial production, 
the industrial committees representing 
any licensed industry could fix prices of 
commodities manufactured by licenseg 
firms in the industry. 

During 1914-18 no comprehensive sys. 
tem of price control was instituted. 4 
Board of Trade was set up in March 1916, 
among other things, to inquire into ang 
report upon any complaints relating to 
excessive price charges. The prices of 
wheat, bread, and sugar were subse. 
quently fixed, and early in 1918 prices of 
a large number of groceries were also 
fixed; all advances were to be made sub- 
ject to the Board’s consent. Retail food 
prices in 1918 were more than 43 percent 
above 1913 levels; groceries, which were 
mostly imported, were 39 percent higher, 
whereas bread and other locally produced 
items showed an increase of 60 percent. 
The wholesale price index for the four 
chief centers advanced 72 percent in the 
same period. 


Production, Distribution, and 
Consumption Controls 


Emergency measures enacted after the 
outbreak of the war placed the Govern- 
ment in a position to regulate production 
and distribution in primary and second- 
ary industry. Statutory regulations in 
September 1939 and June 1940 em- 
powered a Primary Industries Controller 
to regulate the production, utilization, 
and disposal of any primary product; he 
could say how and for what, land should 
be cultivated, who and how many should 
be employed, and prescribe how much 
should be produced. 

Manufacturing industry, generally 
subject to the licensing and planning reg- 
ulations of the Industrial Efficiency Act 
of 1936, came in for added control in 
October 1940. The industrial committees 
(responsible to the Bureau of Industry) 
representing each industry were given 
broad powers relating to licensing, pro- 
duction, sales, prices, marketing, and the 
adoption of any other reasonable means 
of securing conservation of resources and 
the most economic utilization of raw ma- 
terials, plant, labor, and capital. 

Labor also became subject to a measure 
of control in the emergency regulations 
of October 1939, prohibiting strikes and 
lockouts and providing machinery for the 
settlement of any dispute that might 
arise. The number of firms affected by 
industrial disputes during 1940 was only 
80 compared with 636 in 1939; these in- 
volved 10,400 workers for an average du- 
ration of 3.7 days against 15,700 workers 
for 6.3 days in 1939. 

In May 1940 the Court of Arbitration 
was empowered to amend the rates of pay 
under all awards or agreements. Under 
these regulations, wages were increased 
by 5 percent as from August 12, 1940. 
Control over conditions of employment 
was vested in the Minister of Labor in 
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order to overcome the effects of the 
shortage of skilled workers in certain in- 
dustries. Hours of work were extended, 
working of shifts permitted, and appren- 
ticeship conditions relaxed in such indus- 
tries aS ammunition manufacturing, 
timber mills, woolen mills, shearing op- 
erations, tanneries, cheese factories, etc. 

Various Control Boards set up after 
1921 were entrusted with marketing 
operations for such products as meats, 
dairy produce, eggs, honey, kauri-gum, 
fruit and tobacco. These (except to- 
pacco) were mainly concerned with pro- 
moting overseas sales, orderly market- 
ing, grading, research, etc. 

The Government became the sole im- 
porter of citrus fruits and bananas and 
regulated marketing activities for hops, 
maize, barley, onions, and beeswax. The 
primary Products Marketing Act of May 
1936, designed to give the Government 
control of the marketing (internally and 
abroad) of dairy produce and other pri- 
mary products, was replaced in October 
1939 by an act delegating to the Market- 
ing Department powers to acquire at 
fixed prices any specified goods and dis- 
pose Of these in New Zealand or else- 
where. 

These functions enabled the Govern- 
ment to carry on the arrangements for 
the United Kingdom purchase of the 
Dominion’s leading export products. 
When it was seen that the apple and 
pear and hides industries would be faced 
with difficulties in finding export mar- 
kets by not being included in the pur- 
chasing agreements, the Government 
came to their assistance. It took over 
the marketing of apples and pears, pur- 
chasing the entire crops at fixed prices; 
and introduced a_ hides-equalization 
scheme whereby a levy on exports was 
utilized to adjust whatever price varia- 
tion existed between the local stabilized 
prices to tanners and export parity 
values. 

To secure a continuous supply of goods 
and service supply controllers were ap- 
pointed (in September 1939) for the 
fields: oil fuel, sugar, buildings, factories, 
foodstuffs, mining, wheat and flour, medi- 
cal supplies, electricity, and timber. The 
commodity controllers could regulate the 
importation, sale, distribution, or use of 
the goods and take any step for assuring 
acontinuity of supply. The Factory Con- 
troller could say what and how much was 
to be manufactured and regulate the use, 
sale, or supply of any factory materials. 
The controllers generally were armed 
with broad control powers over the main- 
tenance and operation of the industries 
involved in their fields. 


Reserve Stocks and Rationing 


To provide against shortages of essen- 
tial commodities for primary and second- 
ary industry and protect the food situa- 
tion, reserve stocks were built up, on the 
one hand, and consumption restricted 
on the other. Most stocks were carried 
by manufacturers at their own expense, 
but in some cases financial assistance 
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was made available by the Government, 
and in some instances the reServes were 
purchased and stored by the Govern- 
ment. Stocks were thus built up for as- 
bestos, rubber, tin, lead, tinplate, galvan- 
ized iron, jute goods, phosphate, sulfur, 
nitrate of soda, wheat, sugar, etc. 

Control over the consumption and use 
of materials for primary and secondary 
industry was generally under the aegis of 
the Primary Industry Controller and 
Supply Controllers mentioned above. 
They could specify the uses to which es- 
sential materials could be put, limit 
quantities available to consumers, and 
otherwise regulate supplies. Such re- 
strictive Measures were promulgated by 
the Factory Controller in the middle of 
1941 in regard to the uses to which news- 
print and zinc could be put. 

Gasoline rationing was instituted in 
September 1939, discontinued from De- 
cember 1, 1939, and reimposed on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940. 


Conclusion 


The New Zealand Government, thus, 
has authority today to direct the basic 
economic activities of the country during 
the war. Its transition to a war economy 
was facilitated, because, as it happened, 
most of the principal economic controls— 
import, export, exchange, price, etc.— 
were in operation in some form prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities. The war 
brought a change of emphasis in the 
basic objectives, necessitated an enlarg- 
ment and intensification of existing 
measures and the imposition of addi- 
tional controls. Peacetime experience 
with many of the controls now in effect 
was also an asset in equipping the Do- 
minion for the mobilization of its eco- 
nomic resources to meet the emergency 
of war. 








These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Tung and Other Drying-Oil Develop- 
ments in September. (Pt. 1-80.) 
Outlines the status of the drying-oil 
industry during September. 


The United States Canning Industry in 
September. (Pt. 3-85.) 
A résumé of the demand for, and 
stocks of, various canned fruits, veg- 
etables, fish, milk, and meat, includ- 
ing data on marketing conditions, 
employment, and pay rolls. 
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The United States Confectionery Indus- 
try for September. (Pt. 3-86.) 


This monthly report indicates future 
prospects for confectionery are 
bright and the raw materials mar- 
ket is favorab'e. 


The Market for Canned Foods in Hong 
Kong. (Pt. 3-87.) 
Contains data on prices and import 
values of various canned foods for 
the years 1937 to 1940, inclusive. 


Africa as a Supplier of Vegetable-Oil 
Materials. (Pt, 3-88.) 

Outlines the importance of Africa 
in the production of palm, cotton- 
seed, groundnuts, palm _ kernels, 
copra, castor beans, and other 
items in world trade, Contains data 
on exports and methods of collec- 
tion. 


The United States Lumber Industry in 
September. (Pt. 4-42.) 


Discusses production, distribution, 
prices, and consumption of lumber in 
different regions and what effect the 
war is having upon it. 


Annual Survey of Motion-Picture Indus- 
try in Eire. (Pt. 8-49.) 


How movies fared in 1940 and the 
importance of United States films in 
that country. 


The United States Silk and Rayon In- 
dustry in September. (Pt. 12-36.) 


A monthly report on the status of 
raw materials, including silk, yarn 
and thread, rayon, nylon and manu- 
factures of hosiery, underwear, and 
piece goods. 


The United States Woolen and Worsted 
Industry in September. (Pt. 12-377.) 
Describes status of the industry, with 
some information on future pros- 
pects. 


The United States Cotton Industry in 
September. (Pt, 12-38.) 


A résumé of the industry and the 
effect of the war upon the production 
of cotton goods. 


The United States Tobacco Industry— 
July-September 1941. (Pt. 13-40.) 


A quarterly report which discusses 
production, stocks, imports, and ex- 
ports, with some comments as to out- 
look, 


Domestic Transportation — September 
1941. (Business Series No. 23.) 
Contains data on the general levei 
of freight traffic, its trend, carload- 
ing forecast, travel by railroads, air, 
and bus, and railway earnings. 





Sweden has found it necessary to ra- 
tion linseed oil, in view of the insignifi- 
cant quantities of linseed and linseed oil 
that have recently been imported. Sub- 
stitutes are now being used in the dye 
industry, but the scarcity of linseed oil 
has seriously affected domestic produc- 
tion of linoleum floorings. 
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U. §. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, November 4, 1941: 


No. 192.—Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 4 Issued. 


Comprehensive Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 4 for November-—December 1941 
has been issued by the Office of Export 
Control, Economic Defense Board. This 
publication consolidates in alphabetized 
order all previous export control sched- 
ules through No. 23, with the exception 
of Schedules Y and Z, which relate to 
shipments to firms and individuals on the 
“Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals.” The next Comprehensive Ex- 
port Control Schedule will be issued on 
January 1, 1942, and will thereafter be 
issued every other month. 

Due to the inability to meet the de- 
mand by free distribution, future copies 
will be sold. Orders may be placed for 
future issues with the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or copies will be 
available from the Department of Com- 
merce field offices at the following 
prices: $0.20 per copy; 100 or more copies 
at 25% discount; year’s subscription, 
$1.00. 

Interim Schedules will, however, con- 
tinue to be published as at present, but 
will be incorporated in succeeding bi- 
monthly Comprehensive Schedules. 


193—Changes in General Licenses for 
Certain Products 


The following is a list of items included 
in Comprehensive Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 4, which have been placed under 
additional export restriction as to coun- 
tries of destination. They may now be 
exported under General License only to 
Group C—Canada, Great Britain, and 
Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, Ice- 
land, and the Philippine Islands. 


Items from Export Control Schedule No. 17 


Allyl alcohol and polymers and co- 


EE Sea een ae . 8315. 98 
Allyl chloride and polymers and co- 

0 Ee ee 8329. 98 
Cellosolve’ acetate_.......-.....-.-- 8329. 98 


Cellulose acetate flake, waste and 


scrap not plasticized___.....____- 8328 
Cellulose acetate sheets, rods, tubes, 

etc., plasticized_........__- Ee 
Cellulose acetate butyrate__._______-_ 8329.98 
Cobalt naphthenate_-______-___- .. 8399.98 
CS a son ee 
CS Se 8315.98 
Ethylene dichloride______-________. 8329. 98 
Ethylene glycol__....._______- 8311 
Ethylene glycol monoethyl ether___ 8329.98 
ai ac a iriics eals vaos 8329. 7 
eee _. 8329.98 


Ester gum-_-_-_-_--- . 8251 
Ferric ammonium oxalate. ( iron salt ) . 8399.98 
Gaseous refrigerants, other than am- 


IR Se bein ICA is oir eneoas a 
ad a enc acs kok tivcinee deste nel 8329. 98 
I aac alas ds is die renin we art gs 8399. 98 
Isopropyl a ig . 8329.98 
Isopropyl alcohol__--.._.-..-- --- 8315.98 
Latex or other forms of rubber com- 

pounded or processed for use in 

further manufacture (include 

rubber sheets, cOmpounded or 

processed, and masterbatch) --- 2098 


Lead naphthenate______..._._._____ 8399.98 


Magnesium silicate __________- ; 8399. 98 
Nicotine sulfate (40 nanan basis) 8200 
Paraformaldehyde_ -- = — 8320 
Phosphorous oxychloride- -_- .--- 8399. 98 
Propylene glycol__..._---. ae ... 8315.98 
Sodium metasilicate _......--_ ~~ 8379. 98 
Soluble sodium trisilicate_____~-_- 8379. 98 
Sulfated oils and fatty acids__ 8238, 8292 
Sulfonated oils and fatty acids. 8238, 8292 
Tar acid resins (condensation prod- 
ucts of aldehydes with phenol or 
its +> 5 apagepallaanmcaaas and 
unmodified -.__-_-_- a OU 
Toluidine red_____-_--- : ... 8059 
Trichlorethylene -_-_- 8329. 98 
Triethanolamine_ -- -- == ..-- 8329.98 
Vinyl resins- .... 8250.98 
Items from Export Control Schedule No. 19 
Glue of animal origin _. 0942.98 
Gum spirits of ‘Sian on Beas 
Wood turpentine -_---- . 2115 
194—-Errata—Comprehensive Export 


Control Schedule No. 4 
Attention is directed to the following 


errata in Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 4: 


Page 27: 

“IRON & STEEL—BARS & RODS, STEEL, 
OTHERS—Bars, alloy steel other than 
stainless.” Change M to C under Gen- 
eral License Group 

Page 65: 

Basic Affidavits: 

Add “Tin” to list of commodities re- 


quiring affidavit re shipments to other 
American Republics. 





Italians, Croats, Nazis, 
Plan Rail Developments 


Since the German invasion of Yugo- 
slavia the Italian State Railways have 
extended their efforts to develop Italian- 
Croatian-Hungarian traffic through the 
port of Fiume. An agreement for a new 
lease of the Thaon de Revel basin in the 


port has been signed by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. A similar agreement had been 
in operation since 1925, but little use of 
the port had been made by Yugoslavia, as 
most of the traffic had been routed via 
the direct line to Susak, the Yugoslav 
port just south of Fiume. 

The railways in the district were seri- 
ously damaged during the war operations, 
but repair work was started by the Ital- 
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ians immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities, and in July the railway from 
Fiume was reopened as far as Longatico, 
where a passenger and freight highway 
service was operated to Ljubljana (Laj. 
bach) by the Italian State Railways, 
Further reconstruction is being cop. 
tinued, and, as this railway is a single. 
track line with very severe gradients, the 
Italian Railways have made plans for the 
electrification of the Italian section of 
the Fiume-Ljubljana-Zagreb-Koprivnicag. 
Hungarian frontier line. 


The Italians, it is understood, Will also 
plan the electrification of the section in 
Croatian territory, from Brezice to Za. 
greb, the Germans presumably undertak.- 
ing to electrify the Ljubljana-Brezice 
(Rann) section. 


At the same time the Croatians are to 
plan and undertake works at an esti- 
mated cost of 900,000,000 dinars, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Double tracking the entire length of 
the lLjubljana-Zagreb-Belgrade main 
line. 


2. Realignment and strengthening of 
the north-south line from Cakovez—the 
junction nearest to the point where Ger- 
man, Hungarian, and Yugoslavian fron- 
tiers meet—via Zagreb and Ogulin, to 
Split. 


3. A new north-south line from Osije¢ 
on the Hungarian frontier, via Vinkovei, 
Tuzla, and Serajevo, to Metkovic, using 
some existing sections. 


3. A new west-east line 
small port on the Adriatic, south of the 
point where the new Italian frontier 
reaches the sea, via Bihac and Banjaluka) 
to Tuzla junction on the new line listed 
under number 3. 
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Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940 


The Industrial Refer Service is now carrying “Annual 
Reviews of Chemical Developm | ign Countries 
Bu rma Bri itish Malaya, 

land, Nica- 
yuth Africa, 
remain to be 
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